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HISTORY OF OHIO. 
CHAPTER V. 


Onty a few weeks elapsed after the return of the army of 
general Harmar, from the expedition against the towns on the 
Maumee, until the Indians came upon the frontiers to revenge 
themselves. They did not wait for the return of spring; but, 
contrary to their usual system of warfare, commenced their 
operations in the middle of winter. 

Their first attack was upon the settlement at Big-Bottom, 
upon the Muskingum, thirty-five miles above Marietta. Previ- 
ous to that time, the people in that part of the country had never 
been molested by the Indians; but, on the contrary, frequently 
received friendly visits from them; and, having experienced 
their uninterrupted peaceful disposition for almost three years, 
had become entirely unapprehensive of any danger. The set- 
tlement at Big-Bottom was composed principally of young men 
without families, who, by becoming actual settlers, had each 
entitled themselves to a tract of one hundred acres, in a large 
body of land laid out in donation lots by the Ohio company, 
upon the frontier of their purchase. They occupied a block- 
house and two cabins, all near together, and amounted to only 
eighteen in number, besides a woman and twochildren. A 
party of Indians approached the settlement on the second of 
January, 1791, and laid concealed, upon the watch, until the 
dusk of the evening, when they divided into two parties, one 
of which went to one of the cabins, while the other went towards 
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the blockhouse. The party that undertook the capture of the 
cabin, entered it without noise, and in a manner apparently 
friendly; but as soon as they had all got in, they made signs to 
the men within it, four in number, to be quiet, threatening them 
with the tomahawk in case they resisted, and immediately bound 
them as prisoners. The other party came to the door of the 
blockhouse, and found its inmates, who had shortly before come 
in from their work, engaged in preparing their supper, with 
their arms laid carelessly around the apartment. A large Mo- 
hawk Indian suddenly pushed open the door, and his followers 
poured in a volley with their rifles, and then rushed in and 
completed the work with their tomahawks. The only resistance 
they met with was made by the woman. While the Mohawk 
was holding the door open, at the moment of the firing, she 
seized an ax, with which she gave him a severe wound; but 
she was immediately afterwards tomahawked. The only one 
in the blockhouse who was not killed, was a boy who concealed 
himself in the bedding, piled up in the corner of the room, and 
was not discovered, until the Indians began to search for plun- 
der after the massacre was over. They saved his life, and after- 
wards carried him to Detroit, together with the four men taken 
in the cabin. The other cabin was occupied by two men named 
Ballard, who immediately on hearing the firing at the block- 
house, rushed out and made their escape, and reached the next 
frontier settlement before daylight, in time to put the inhabi- 
tants on their guard. The Indians came on early in the morn- 
ing; but finding the people prepared for their defence, made 
no attack, and retired without molesting any other settlement. 

Within a few days after the attack upon the settlements on 
the Muskingum, a much more formidable force approached 
those in the Miami country. The frontier post in that quarter 
was Dunlap’s station, now Coleraine, on the Great Miami. The 
garrison consisted of thirty-five regulars under the command of 
captain Kingsbury, and there were about fifteen men of the 
inhabitants capable of taking part in its defence. About the 
10th of January, the Indian force, which was supposed to 
amount to three hundred warriors, invested the fort. In their 
approach, they fell in with some men who were ranging the 
woods, killed one named Cunningham, wounded another named 
Sloane, who however escaped to the fort, and took one, named 
Abner Hunt, prisoner. When they surrounded the fort, they 
fastened a cord to Hunt’s ancle, and made him get upon a log 
and demand a surrender, in which case they promised that all 
lives should be spared; but declared that, otherwise, the whole 
garrison as well as Hunt the prisoner, should be massacred. 
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The garrison refused to surrender, and Hunt was told to run 
and try to make his escape; but he answered that he could not. 
The Indians immediately put their threats, with regard to Hunt, 
into execution. He was tortured and mangled in a most barba- 
rous manner; and the last of his sutlerings, from the appear- 
ance of his body after the siege was broken up, was the burn- 
ing of his bewels with a flaming brand. The attack upon the 
fort then commenced, and the tiring was continued throughout 
the day, during which a number of the Indians were killed and 
wounded, while the only injury done to any of the garrison was 
a slight wound to one of the men,in the arm. The women 
bore their part in the defence, by running bullets, for which 
purpose, when lead failed, they melted down their pewter uten- 
sils When night came, and the firing had ceased, one of the 
men left the garrison, and having succeeded in making his way 
through the Indians without being noticed, reached Cincinnati 
in safety, where he gave the first intelligence of the attack of 
the station. The news was spread to Columbia, and the inhab- 
itants of both places volunteered; so that with the regulars 
that could be spared from fort Washington, a considerable 
force was raised, which marched without delay to the relief of 
the place. They arrived about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and found that the Indians had given up the siege about two 
hours before; having first either killed or driven off all the 
stock around the garrison. They were followed a short dis- 
tance, but were not overtaken, and it was not deemed prudent 
to pursue them very far. The siege had lasted about twenty- 
six hours. 

In the course of the following spring, the enemy again began 
to lay in wait for boats upon the Ohio. About the 20th of 
March, a detachment of troops was ascending the river from 
fort Washington to Limestone, and were surprised by the In- 
dians, and twenty out of twenty-two were massacred with the 
tomahawk, without a gun being fired. A few men, during the 
same spring, started, in a periogue, from Cincinnati to Colum- 
bia, and were attacked a little above the mouth of Deer creek, 
and several of them were killed. But a short time afterwards, 
a desperate encounter with a single boat discouraged them from 
that mode of fighting, and the river subsequently remained un- 
molested. In fact, there was probably no occurrence in the 
whole war, in which more signal bravery was displayed, than 
in Hubbell’s boat fight; and no victory was ever better merited 
by those who obtained it. 

Captain William Hubbell had removed from Vermont to the 
neighborhood of Frankfort in Kentucky, and having gone to 
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the eastward on business, was returning down the river in a 
flat-boat which he had purchased on the Monongahela. The 
company on board having received various accessions on its 
passage down, consisted, on leaving the mouth of the Kenhawa, 
of nine men, three women, and eight children. From various 
circumstances, it was thought probable that they would be at- 
tacked by the Indians, and Mr. Hubbell was appointed com- 
mander of the boat, and preparations were made to resist any 
attack that might be made upon them, by dividing the nine 
men into watches of three, and putting their arms in as good 
eondition as possible. In the evening of the 23d of March, they 
overtook six boats, and at first thought of continuing in their 
company; but they soon found that they were likely to be in 
more danger by keeping together than by leaving them, as they 
could not be prevailed upon to make the proper dispositions for 
resisting the attack of the enemy, which there was so much 
reason to expect. They accordingly manned their oars, and 
went ahead of the other boats, one of which, however, in charge 
of capt. Greathouse, at first kept with them, but its crew ceasing 
to row, it fell behind. During the early part of the night, a canoe 
was seen floating along, in which they supposed were Indians 
observing them. ‘They thought it most probable that the attack 
would not be made until daylight, and therefore continued 
their regular division of the night-watch, intending as soon as 
morning appeared, to make all the show of force that was pos- 
sible, by having all the men visible. It was arranged that the 
women and children, in case of attack, should lie down in the 
bottom of the boat, with the baggage piled around them. 

Just at the dawn they were hailed from the shore, and beg- 
ged in the most piteous tone to land and take some white peo- 
ple on board; but knowing the artifices used by the Indians, 
they kept on their way, when the language of entreaty was 
turned to that of abuse and insult, and verified their suspicions. 
They soon heard the sound of paddles approaching them, and 
before long saw three canves coming to the attack, each con- 
taining from twenty-five to thirty Indians. Every thing likely 
to prove an incumbrance was thrown overboard, and the men 
took their positions, with directions to fire successively, and to 
make every shot tell. The Indians on coming up, placed one 
of their canoes before the bow of the boat, one astern, and the 
other at one side, and a volley was poured in by one of them, 
which wounded two of the boat’s crew. The fire was returned, 
and checked the Indians, and it then became more deliberate 
on both sides. In a short time, captain Hubble had his right 
arm disabled by a ball passing through it, and for awhile his 
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hand was paralyzed by the shock. When the power of using it 
returned, he rushed forward to the bow of the boat with a pair 
of pistols,to repel the enemy, who were just attempting to board, 
and had got their hands upon the sides. He fired his pistols, 
and then caught up some small wood from a pile prepared for 
the fire, with which he prevented them from entering, and 
finally beat them off. About this time the boat of captain 
Greathouse appeared in sight, and the Indians left Hubbell’s 
boat to attack it. It was taken without the least resistance, 
and rowed to the shore, where the captain and a boy were 
murdered. The Indians then took the women who were on 
board and placed them in their own canoes, and returned to 
the attack of Hubbell’s boat, the defenders of which were re- 
duced to the alternative of yielding, or perhaps of killing the 
women, whom the Indians placed in the most exposed situations. 
Four of the boat’s crew had been disabled entirely, in the first 
encounter, and the captain was severely wounded in two places. 
They nevertheless resisted the attack with desperate resolution, 
and the Indians were compelled to draw off to the shore. By 
this time the boat had drifted close to the bank, and several 
hundred Indians were running down, and commenced firing 
upon them. Only two of the crew were now unhurt, and they 
were placed at the oars, while the others laid down wherever 
they could screen themselves from the enemy’s fire, which was 
continued for about twenty minutes, before they got out of its 
reach, when the women and children were paraded on the deck, 
and all joined in three cheers as a parting salutation to their 
discomfited assailants. 

Two of the crew had been killed in the contest, and another 
mortally wounded. Only two of the nine had escaped uninjur- 
ed. One of the children in the bottom of the boat had received 
a wound in his arm and another in his forehead, but had lain 
quiet, and did not even inform his mother until the contest was 
over; because, he said, the captain had ordered them to remain 
silent, and he was afraid she would have made a noise, if he 
had told her. 

The boat reached Limestone about midnight following the 
day of the battle. Every plank above water was pierced with 
bullet-holes; hardly a space of two feet square being to be 
found which did not contain several. The five boats, which 
they had passed on the night before the attack, arrived safely at 
Limestone the next day, the Indians not having ventured to 
assail so many together, after being so signally defeated in 
their encounter with a single one. 

After the return of general Harmer’s expedition, governor St. 
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‘Clair had sent conciliatory messages to the Miami tribe of In. 
dians, but with no effect. In March, the attempt was again 
renewed, by sending Cornplanter, a Seneca chief, with several 
others of his tribe, to the Miami villages, with instructions to 
impress the Indians with the desire cherished by the United 
States, for the establishment of peace, and with the evil conse- 
quences they would draw upon themselves by persisting in their 
hostilities. ‘These overtures likewise failed. In April, similar 
messages were sent to the Delawares, but with the same 
result. 

During the spring, one of the spies employed in the service of 
the Ohio Company’s settlements was killed by the Indians on 
the Hockhocking. On the 21st of May, two men were at work 
upon an out-lot in Cincinnati, when they were fired upon by the 
Indians, and one of them named Joseph Cutter, was taken pris- 
oner, but the other escaped unhurt. Some young men soon 
collected and started in pursuit, eight of whom, out of forty, 
continued after reaching the tops of the hills. They soon were 
able to distinguish Cutter’s tracks, in consequence of his losing 
one of his shoes; and discovered also, that the Indians were 
equal to themselves in number. ‘They continued the pursuit 
on the run, until dark; when they returned to Cincinnati, and 
found afterwards that the Indians only went about two miles 
farther than they were followed, before they encamped. A 
party went out after them the next day, but did not overtake 
them. On the first of June, John Van Cleve, the man who es- 
caped when Cutter was taken, was at work, with two other 
men, upon the same out-lot. They were fired upon by some In- 
dians, and immediately ran for the town. After running 
several hundred yards, Van Cleve had become considerably in 
advance of the others, when a naked Indian, whoit was supposed 
had concealed himself in a tree-top for the purpose of intercep- 
ting their retreat, sprung upon him, and a short struggle ensued, 
in which he succeeded in throwing the Indian upon the ground, 
but at the same instant received a mortal wound from his knife. 
The Indian stabbed him several times, and having taken his 
scalp, ran off, before the other two men came up, by which time 
he was already dead. 

In May, general Scott, of Kentucky, conducted an expedi- 
tion of volunteers against the Indians upon the Wabash, which 
on the Ist of June, arrived at their villages, several of which 
they destroyed, and thirty-two of the enemy were killed, and 
fifty-eight taken prisoners. The army returned to Kentucky, 
without having lost a man. 

In the mean time the government had determined that an 
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army should be raised and led against the Indians, consisting of 
a force that they would not dare to encounter, and commanded 
by an officer, whose qualifications for the station were thought 
to be such as would insure a successful issue to the campaign. 
The command was contided to general St. Clair, who, although 
he had been uniformly unfortunate in his previous military ca- 
reer, enjoyed the highest confidence of president Washington, 
and the general respect of the army. The force with which he 
commenced his campaign consisted of three regular regiments, 
principally new levies without discipline, with two companies 
of artillery and one of cavalry, and upwards of six hundred Ken- 
tucky militia. Fort Hamilton was built in their advance, dur- 
ing the month of September, and afterwards fort Jefferson, in 
the carly part of October. The object of the expedition was 
the destruction of the towns on the Maumee, against which 
Harmar’s campaign had been made. After placing a garrison 
in fort Jefferson, the army continued to advance slowly, having 
to open a road with much labor, until, on the 3d of November, 
it encamped on the ground afterwards occupied by fort Re- 
covery. By the time it reached that place, in consequence of 
the failure of the contractor, the supply of provisions was not 
sufficient for the consumption of the troops, and they were put 
upon short allowance. From this reason, or from some other 
cause of dissatisfaction, sixty of the Kentucky militia had desert- 
ed upon the last day of October, and turned homeward, and 
one of the regular regiments had been despatched to bring 
them back, and also to escort some provisions, which were sup- 
posed to be upon the road. The absence of this regiment, and 
the detachments which had been left behind in the garrisons, 
had reduced the army, by the time it reached its encampment 
on the 3d of November, to about fourteen or fifteen hundred 
men. At this time the general supposed that he was within 
about fifteen miles of the enemy’s town, but the real distance 
was about forty-five; and the creek before the camp, which he 
supposed to be the St. Marys river, was a branch of the Wa- 
bash. The ground being favorable, he had determined upon 
erecting a slight work for the protection of the baggage, the 
principal part of which he intended to leave there, and to move 
onward to the attack of the enemy, as soon as the detached reg- 
iment should arrive. The main body of the army encamped in 
two lines, about seventy yards apart, with the creek in front, 
and the militia were posted on the opposite side of the stream, 
about a quarter of a mile in advance. Still in advance of the 
militia, captain Slough was posted with a company of regulars, 
with orders to intercept any small parties of the enemy that 
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might approach with a design to molest the camp, and to com- 
municate information of any important circumstance that he 
might observe. Colonel Oldham, who commanded the Ken- 
tucky militia, received orders to be vigilant during the night, 
and to send out patrols of twenty-five or thirty men, in different 
directions before daylight, for the purpose of scouring the woods. 
The front line of the main body was composed of three bat- 
talions, commanded by major-general Butler; and the second 
line consisted of two battalions commanded by major Bedinger 
and major Gaither, and a regiment commanded by colonel 
Darke. The right flank was secured by the creek and a steep 
bank, and some of the cavalry with their pickets covered the 
left. 

A few Indians had been observed in the evening, who fled 
with precipitation when the militia advanced across the creek 
toencamp. Captain Slough, who had been posted in advance, 
was alarmed during the night by the enemy approaching him 
in front and on the flanks in considerable numbers; and some 
time before daylight so many of them appeared, that he fell 
back upon the militia, and reported the fact to general Butler, 
who paid no attention to the circumstance, and gave no notice 
of it to general St. Clair. Colonel Oldham also neglected the 
commands that had been given to him to scour the woods before 
daylight; and the consequence was, that neither the army nor 
its commander knewof the vicinity of the enemy. It had been 
a constant practice to beat the reveille and parade the troops 
under arms before daylight. On the morning of the 4th, this 
had been done, and the troops, after remaining on parade until 
about half an hour before sunrise, had just been dismissed, when 
the enemy suddenly attacked the militia in front. The drums 
immediately beat to arms as soon as the firing was heard, and 
the troops were formed as expeditiously as possible; but the 
militia were soon broken, and came running into the camp in 
disorder, followed by the Indians, and rushing through the front 
line, threw it into confusion, which it was afterwards impossible 
entirely to remedy. The enemy, now vigorously attacked the 
first line, but were considerably checked by a pretty well-direct- 
ed firein return. It was only for an instant, however; and ina 
few minutes the second line was attacked also. The weight of 
the fire was directed against the centre, where the artillery was 
placed. The camp extended about three hundred and fifty 
yards, and it was soon wholly surrounded, and attacked from all 
quarters. The artillery-men were soon shot down, and the guns 
silenced. The enemy concealed and sheltered themselves be- 
hind logs, trees and banks, and continued a most deadly fire 
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upon the exposed troops, while they themselves suffered but 
inconsiderable loss. The carnage was tremendous. General 
St. Clair was so ill with the gout, that he was unable to mount 
a horse without assistance; and general Butler, the second in 
command, was shot down and tomahawked early in the action. 
The officers suffered more than usual,in consequence of being 
exposed, while endeavoring to restore order among the men. 
Alter the artillerists had been driven from their guns or killed, 
their places were supplied with infantry; but it was impossible 
for them to withstand the deadly fire of the enemy, and the 
guns were again silenced. General St. Clair directed his litter 
to the quarter where the attack was hottest, and ordered lieu- 
tenant-colonel Darke to charge the enemy with the bayonet. 
The order was executed with great spirit and with apparent 
effect; the Indians were driven back three or four hundred 
yards, but colonel Darke was unable to maintain his ground, 
and was in turn driven back by the enemy. At the same time 
the Indians had broken into the camp upon the opposite side, and 
a charge was ordered in that quarter, with the same effect. The 
Indians were routed and driven back; but immediately forced 
the charging party to retire, and pursued them back to the 
camp as before. Several charges were made in this manner, 
and all with the same result. In each of them many men 
were lost, and the officers were almost all cut off. This cir- 
cumstance, in consequence of the rawness and inexperience of 
the troops, had a very material effect upon the fortune of the 
day. One regiment lost all its officers except three; of whom 
one was wounded by a shot through the body. The artillery 
officers were all killed except one, and he was severely wound- 
ed. Atlength it was manifest, that nothing but a retreat could 
save the remainder of tue army. Nearly half the men and four- 
fifths of the officers had fallen; and the fire of the enemy was 
as destructive and incessant as ever. The general therefore, 
ordered colonel Darke to form the remnants of the battalions, 
and to charge the enemy, as if with a design to turn their right 
flank, but in reality to gain the road. The charge was made, 
and the Indians opene 1d to the right and left, and two or three 
hundred troops had got through their lines, before they discov- 
ered that a retreat was intended. The camp and artillery were 
abandoned, the horses being nearly all killed; the general him- 
self being mounted upon an old packhorse, that could not be 
forced out of a walk. No order could be preserved in the re- 
treat, which soon became a flight. The men threw away their 
arms and accoutrements. Some endeavored to assist others for- 

ward, and some abandoned their friends to their fate, without 
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an effort to save them. The enemy hung upon the rear, where 
stragglers were continually falling behind, to be massacred by 
the tomahawk, and no attempt was made to repel their pursuers, 
who continued to annoy them for about four miles. The same 
disorder reigned even after the pursuit had ceased, and the 
road was strewed with arms for many miles further. The fugi- 
tives at length reached fort Jefferson, which was twenty-nine 
miles from the battle-ground, about sunset. 

The killed in St. Clair’s defeat amounted to six hundred and 
thirty, and the wounded to two hundred and forty-four, in addi- 
tion to wagoners, drovers, packhorsemen, and women! It was 
supposed that there were near two hundred women with the 
army, only three of whom escaped. Of the officers thirty-seven 
were killed and thirty wounded. Among the former were ma- 
jor-general Butler, colonel Oldham of the Kentucky militia, two 
majors, twelve captains, and seven lieutenants. 

When the army reached fort Jefferson, they found there the 
regiment which had been sent after the militia deserters, whom 
they had been unable to overtake. They had returned without 
meeting the convoys of provisions, that had been expected, and 
there were none in the fort. A council having been called, it 
was unanimously agreed, that the strength of the army, even 
with the addition of the regiment that had not been in the 
action, was not equal to what it was in the morning, and it was 
not advisable to advance again. It was therefore determined, 
to return to winter quarters in fort Washington, leaving a gar- 
rison, with the wounded men, in fort Jefferson. The march 
was accordingly resumed about 10 o’clock the same evening; 
and after marching all night, and part of the following day, 
they met a convoy of provisions, some of which were appro- 
priated to the supply of their wants, and the rest sent to fort 
Jefferson. On the 8th of November, the remains of the army 
arrived at fort Washington. 

The Indian force, which defeated St. Clair, has been various- 
ly estimated, at from fifteen hundred to four thousand men. 
The smallest number has, however, generally been considered 
nearest the truth. It was commanded by a chief who had ac- 
companied Burgoyne’s army, in his campaign during the war 
of the revolution, and it was supposed that he alone had devised 
= 1 of attack, in opposition to the opinions of the other 
chie 


Soon after the return of the army to fort Washington, gen- 
eral Scott, of Kentucky, conducted a body of mounted volun- 
teers, which had been raised as soon as intelligence of the 
disaster was received, to the battle ground. They approached 
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it with caution and secrecy, and a party sent to reconnoitre, 
found several hundred of the enemy occupying the ground, still 
enjoying themselves over the plunder of the camp. All were 
in fine humor—some drunk, some playing and sporting in dif- 
ferent ways, among whom were some diverting themselves with 
riding the bullocks with their faces towards their tails. General 
Scott immediately disposed his forces so as to fall upon them 
suddenly, and completely routed them, killing upwards of two 
hundred, with a very inconsiderable loss on his own part. The 
artillery, and some of the baggage yet remaining upon the field, 
were recovered, and about six hundred muskets were picked 
up in the camp and on the road, where they had been thrown 
away by the fugitives. Thus closed the eventful year of 1791. 
J. 


ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD IN VIRGINIA. 


Tue following account of an order of distinction established 
in America more than one hundred years ago, may be interest- 
ing to our readers. It is extracted from a book entitled ‘ The 
Present State of Virginia, by Hugh Jones, A. M. chaplain to 
the honorable assembly, and minister of Jamestown, &c.’ in 
Virginia, printed in 1724. 

‘Governor Spotswood, when he undertook the great discovery of the passage over 
the mountains, attended with sufficient guard and pioneers and gentlemen, with suffi- 
cient stock of provisions, with abundant fatigue passed these mountains, and cut his 
majesty’s name in a rock upon the highest of them, naming it Mount George; and 
in complaisance, the gentlemen, from the governor’s name, called the mountain next 


in height, Mount Alexander. 
‘For this expedition they were obliged to provide a great quantity of horse shoes 


(things seldom used in the lower parts of the country, where there are few stones:) 
upon which account the governor, upon their return, presented each of his companions 
with a golden horse shoe, (some of which I have seen studded with valuable stones, 
resembling heads of nails) with this inscription on the one side: sie jurat transcen- 
dere montes : and on the other is written, the tramontane order. 

‘This he instituted to encourage gentlemen to venture back and make discoveries 
and new settlements; any gentleman being entitled to wear this golden shoe who can 
prove his having drunk his majesty’s health upon Mount George.’ p. 14. 

These facts, the accuracy of which we have no reason to 
doubt, are very curious. One hundred years ago, the region 
that we inhabit was unknown,and inaccessible to the inhabitants 
of Virginia. Governor Spotswood ‘undertook the great discove- 
ry of the passage of the mountains,’ in a spirit of enterprise simi- 
lar to that which prompted the ardent genius of Columbus. We 
can imagine the parade, the preparation, the pomp and circum- 
stance, which must have preceded and attended this novel 


enterprise. The colonial governor was no doubt arrayed in all 
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the imposing insignia of vice-royalty. A body of pioneers pre- 
ceded his march, guards surrounded his person, and a lon 
train of packhorses carried tents and provisions. ‘The chivalry 
of Virginia pressed forward with a noble emulation, to share in 
the dangerous adventure. They had long looked towards the 
blue summits of the distant mountains with intense curiosity, 
and had perhaps ventured singly, or in small parties to the 
bases of these rocky acclivities, which seemed to present an 
impassable barrier against the advance of civilized man. Now 
they came prepared to scale the ramparts of the mountains, to 
discover new lands, and to extend the empire of their king into 
unknown regions. ‘With abundant fatigue,’ they reached 
the summit of one of these ridges, until then deemed inacces- 
sible, and looked back in admiration upon the broad plains and 
wooded valleys of the ancient dominion. But we do not learn 
that they obtained a glimpse of the fertile west. They little 
dreamed of the breadth, the length, and the resources, of the 
great valley whose verge they had almost reached, nor imagined 
that a region lay beyond them, which in extent, beauty, and 
magnificence far exceeded the territories which had previously 
been subdued at such vast expenditure of life and wealth, by 
our ancestors. They were perhaps not even aware that the 
French were even then building forts and villages, cultivating 
the grape, and playing the fiddle upon the borders of the Mis- 
sissippi. Still less could they foresee the changes which a cen- 
tury would produce: that great states would grow up beyond 
these mountains, upon which with so much triumph they drank 
his majesty’s health—that stages and pleasure carriages would 
be rapidly whirled over those Alpine deserts—and that fashion- 
able parties would resort in crowds to watering places in the 
romantic valleys of the Allegheny chain. 

We should be glad to know whether any memorials of this 
event, have been preserved in the archives of the ancient fami- 
lies of Virginia, whether any of the gentry of that land claim 
to be descended from knights of the Golden Horse Shoe, and 
whether any of those honorable testimonials of carly adven- 
ture—for honorable they certainly were—are still in existence. 

While on this subject we will record a tradition which was 
related to us some years ago, by a very intelligent Kentuckian. 
It is said, that shortly after the discovery of Kentucky, a large 
and wealthy company was formed in England, for the purpose 
of purchasing a very considerable extent of territory, and set- 
tling a colony, in that country. Among those who proposed to 
invest funds in this scheme, was the celebrated Horace Wal- 
pole, to whom was committed the task of drawing up the plan 
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of the colony, and the charter or constitution by which it was to 
be governed. It is said that such a document was actually pre- 
pared by him, and that the original is in the hands of an individual 
in Kentucky. ‘The chief town of the settlement was to have 
been called Vandalia: a curious coincidence, and one which 
goes far to justify the taste of those who, without any know- 
ledge of this fact, have since given that name to the capital of 
Illinois. 

If there is any truth in this statement—and from the source 
that we derived it, we cannot doubt the correctness of the lead- 
ing particulars—we should be highly gratified if some friend 
in Kentucky would undertake to throw further light on it, and 
especially to procure for us a copy of the document to which 
we have alluded. 





LETTERS FROM CUBA. 
NO. Ill. 





Havana, 


My Dear Frrienp,—You have seen by my last, that I do not 
intend observing any thing like order or method in my unlearned 
remarks on what has passed before my eyes. And though, to so 
orderly and methodical a personage as your worship, such a 
course may not be very pleasing, yet you must be indulgent, 
and let me have my own way. Just remember that you were 
once a youth like myself; and do not expect from me that 
trained arrangement of ideas, and sobered discipline of feeling, 
which are the product only of years. Allow me, therefore, to 
take my own devious course, and follow or not, as your pleasure 
be, wherever the spirit of observation, arm in arm with fancy, 
may please to lead me. 

I was invited the other evening to go to the plaza de armas, 
to listen to the band of a regiment which performs here an 
hour in the evening, once a week. This is a large public 
square, in front of the governor’s palace. The middle of the 
space is occupied with a kind of shrubbery or garden, divided 
into parterres, each railed in and separated by marble walks ; 
and the whole enclosed with a handsome iron fence. Here we 
walked back and forth awhile, expecting the appearance of the 
band. Presently the sound of a drum from the barracks, which 
lie on one side of the square, announced to us that something 
was ring and immediately the great gate opened, and the 
band issued, attended by a small company of guards, and took 
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their station in front of the intendant’s palace, which stands on 
the left of the governor’s, and at right angles with it. The 
guards were posted around the musicians to keep off the popu- 
lace, and all was still in expectation. The music struck up; I 
was both surprised and delighted. It was not a common mar- 
tial air, but a delicate and difficult piece of Mozart, or some 
one of the great amateurs. The instruments were many and 
various, and harmonized skilfully and with great effect. All 
the performances were of the same technical character, so to 
speak, and were executed with equal accuracy and grace. The 
notes were lighted by a huge lantern in the shape of a globe, 
which was suspended over them from a pole. The exhibition 
lasted for an hour, at the expiration of which, in the midst of 
an air, the lantern began to move towards the barracks—the 
musicians followed, playing as they went—the guards closed 
around them—and the whole procession retired through the 
gate, pouring out their last strain as it closed behind them. 

I have since learned that this band has been pronounced by 
connoisseurs in music, one of the best in America, second only, 
indeed, to that of the military institution at West Point, 
which stood so preeminent while the great Willis inspired its 
strains. 

Among the Spaniards there seems to be a national taste for 
music. The cavalier of Spain, like the knight of the chivalrous 
ages, seems to consider his qualifications as a gentleman imper- 
fect, till he has taught his noble fingers to sweep the strings of 
a guitar. This seems to be his favorite instrument. With this, 
under the soft skies of Grenada, he soothes the twilight hour ; 
and when the full moon pours down her rich light among the 
Moorish mosques and palaces, into the silent streets of the capi- 
tal of ‘ Spain’s paradise,’ he wakes his lady-love with the soft 
notes of the guitar. Oftentimes, when I have been riding on 
a moonlight evening, in the country, 1 would stop my horse and 
sit fixed in silent enchantment, listening to the sweet strains 
which proceeded from some cottage-door. It is thus, I believe, 
in almost all countries in the old world, that music is a national 
art, and every peasant a musician. 

Would that it were so in our own country! I believe that 
many a crime would have been left undone, many a vice checked, 
and many a virtue cherished, if music had held this universal 
sway. Many a sorrow too, would have been solaced by its ma- 
gic power. If the nations of Europe, groaning under the 
weight of despotism, have more griefs to bear than free and 
happy Americans, they have also a comforter which has not yet 
come to us. Behold the German, or the Italian, or the Span- 
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iard, after a hard day spent in almost unrequited toil, reposing 
under the ‘sunset tree,’ with his little family collected about 
him; and at the sound of his guitar, forgetting all his toils 
and troubles, he sings; and all raise their little voices in con- 
cert: 

‘Sweet is the hour of rest, 

Pleasant the wood’s low sigh; 

And the gleaming of the west, 

And the turf whereon we lie: 

When the burthen and the heat 

Of labor’s task are o’er; 


And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door. 


‘Oh! tuneful is the sound 

That dwells in whispering boughs; 
Welcome the freshness round, 
And the gale that fans our brows. 
But rest more sweet and still 
Than ever nightfall gave, 

Our yearning hearts shall fill, 

In the world beyond the grave.’ 

Thus passes an hour of pure and unalloyed happiness. But 
the effects of that hour do not pass away with it: the vibrations 
of the heart’s inmost chords, which that strain has awakened, 
do not cease with the sound; the pure and holy feelings thus 
aroused do not at once sleep again. His soul has been touched 
with the fire of heaven—and he is a better man. 

Look now at the American! He comes home from his work 
tired and hungry, and calls for his supper. As soon as his ample 
meal is ended, and he finds himself somewhat rested, he takes 
his hat, and leaving his wife to employ herself in washing the 
dishes, mending the children’s clothes, &c. and enjoy her own 
company, as she best may, sets off for the village tavern. 
There finding enough more like himself, he enters into a de- 
bate on the subject of religion or politics, discusses the merits 
of his various political servants, Adams, Jackson, or Clay, (for 
each American is lord and sovereign, you know); every now 
and then by the way, very undignifiedly ‘drinking to their health 
and good service. Then words grow high, and oaths are 
brought i in to strengthen the cause, and drams taken to rouse the 
spirit. Thus hour passes after hour, till the company are re- 
minded it is time to break up; then the wretches stagger home 
to wring with anguish the hearts of their miserable wives. 

Such are the different pictures which, drawn from reading and 
observation together, present themselves to my mind: whether 
or not they are just portraits, I am ready to leave it to yourself, 
or any other judicious and candid observer of manners, to de- 
cide. And to what is this great difference owing? It may be, 
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I doubt not that it is, to be ascribed in some measure to the 
difference of climate. The American (by this term, here, J 
mean, of course, the citizen of the United States) is for the 
most part, debarred by the rigor of the climate, from those out- 
door pleasures which are so much enjoyed by the inhabitant of 
milder latitudes; and is compelled to seek a compensation for 
them in more artificial recreations within: a circumstance which, 
I believe, is an important agent in cherishing the great evil of 
our country, intemperance. But if the people generally were 
possessed of a knowledge and love of music, and were skilled 
in performance on some musical instrument, many an hour which 
now hangs heavy on their hands, and is passed in petulant list- 
lessness, or dissipated in riot and debauch, would be spent in 
not only innocent, but elevating enjoyment. 

Intemperance is an evil unknown in Cuba. It would bea 
curiosity to see a Spaniard in a state of intoxication. 

They have, indeed, vices enough: but this, the lowest, the 
most degrading—nay the source of all other vices, is a curse 
they are free from. Of gaming, debauchery, crime, there is 
enough; these do but lower the man; intemperance tears off 
humanity, and degrades the image of God to the semblance of 
a beast. 

They, who, in a succession of ages, built up the curious and 
stupendous fabric of the Catholic church, displayed their skill 
and knowledge of human nature, in so dexterously interweaving 
throughout its texture the delicate material of music; they knew 
that it would not only adorn, but give strength and durability to 
the edifice. Of all the fine arts, it seems to me, that music alone 
is appreciated and felt equally by all classes. Poetry, painting, 
sculpture, present few charms to the vulgar eye, interest little 
the uncultivated taste; but music is nature’s voice, and is heard 
alike by all her children—the learned and the ignorant—the 
civilized and the savage—the old and the young; and indeed 
its influence ceases only with the animate creation: nay, if po- 
etry speak truth, the very rocks and stones are subject to, its 
magic power. The cause evidently is, that while the other arts 
address themselves chiefly to the understanding, music alone 
touches the chords of feeling; and feeling, thank God, is no less 
the possession of the lowly than the high; belongs alike to the 
wise and the simple. 

It was by this magic wand, especially, I believe, that the 
priests swayed with such absolute power the minds of men in 
the dark ages. And even in this enlightened day, when reason 
holds such acknowledged supremacy over feeling (ay, and has 
exercised its power so rigorously as almost to extinguish the 
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pure flame of sentiment, losing at the same time the bright light 
that radiates from it,) even now, it is impossible to witness the 
imposing ceremonies of the Catholic church in their fulness, 
without emotion. This effect, however, is hardly produced, 
unless they are accompanied by music, which softens the soul 
for the impression. 

The funeral ceremonies are, as they should be, especially 
touching. I was much affected at witnessing a funeral which 1 
attended here a short time since, in the country. I think you 
will be interested with a particular description of it, as it will 
serve to display, in some degree, the manners of the people, as 
well as the forms of the church. 

I had been spending a few weeks with an American gentle- 
man who owns a plantation about forty miles from the Havana, 
when one day my host informed me, that a neighboring planter 
had lost a son, and asked me to accompany him to the funeral. 
I readily acceded to the proposal. On reaching the house, we 
found several gentlemen assembled, and awaiting the arrival of 
the priest from the neighboring village. In the mean time we 
visited the apartment where lay the deceased. He was a boy of 
about fifteen years—a noble boy; and his death a loss not to be sup- 
plied, and hardly to be borne. The body lay in an open coffin, 
dressed in full, and seemingly with studious care. With that 
feeling attention, which we love to pay even the senseless relics 
of a departed friend, his choicest apparel had been selected, 
and fitted about him with the nicest care, as if he were array- 
ing for the brilliancy of the ball-room, rather than to go down 
to the cold, dark, viewless grave. 1 know not why, but I con- 
fess the idea did not strike me pleasantly; it did not appear to 
me in elevated taste. The fingers were clasped over the breast, 
and holding a bunch of flowers, as emblematic of the simple pu- 
rity of youth: a delicate thought. ‘Tapers were burning around 
the coffin; and an attendant fanned away from those lifeless fea- 
tures, the insects that could not harm them. And why all this? 
asks the utilitarian—that sordid creation of the present day, 
whose purse is his only measure of utility. (This utilitarianism, 
by the way, will be the ruin of the age.) 

As soon as the priest arrived, he directed the coffin to be 
closed, though not fastened, as the lid was to be removed again; 
and preparations were made to bear the corpse away. Then 
was it touching to witness the tears of the black domestics, as 
they hung around the coffin, and took their last look at their 
young master, as the body was borne to the carriage. On ar- 
riving at the village church, the coflin was deposited upon a 
kind of altar, in the middle of the church, covered with mourn- 
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ing cloth, and supported upon cushions. The lid was then re- 
moved so far as to expose the face. The tall wax tapers were 
then lighted around it, and it was left to rest in the solemnity 
of the holy place. 

Presently the bells began to toll forth their solemn peal, and 
the curate appeared, attended by two subordinate priests,clothed 
in the robes of their sacred office. ‘Then arose that wild, melan- 
choly chanting, which the Catholic priests pour forth with a 
kind of technical power, and which, of all the music I ever 
heard, is the most touchingly plaintive. For nearly an hour the 
pensive strain sunk and swelled, fell and rose again, till my 
heart melted within me. I durst not trust my eyes towards the 
coffin; once I did so, and the sight of that placid face reposing 
still and motionless, while those sad strains played around and 
floated over it, was enough to break open the bursting fountain, 
and I felt the tears stealing into my eyes. At length, the priest 
advancing moved slowly round the altar, on which the coffin 
rested, singing the while ; then stopped, and taking from an at- 
tendant boy a vessel of holy water, sprinkled the pile; then 
moved again once round—then stopped, and receiving a censer, 
swung the reeking vessel thrice towards the altar, muttering 
Latin all the while. Thus ended the ceremony. 

The body was then borne to the burial-ground. As soon as 
it was lowered into the grave, each of the company dropped a 
clod upon the coffin—the earth was shuffled in, and trodden 
down; and all departed leaving clay with clay—dust with 
dust. The party returned gaily to the house, and the remain- 
der of the day, according to custom, was spent in feasting and 
merriment ; and memory was drowned in the wine cup. I 
alone could not, wished not, to forget. I left the gay crowd, and 
went away to muse. 0. 





TO A DARK-HAIRED LADY. 


‘THE morning ne’er, in light arrayed, 
Was half so fair, as that fair maid, 
Whose tresses shroud her form of snow, 
Like some dark cloud on morning’s brow. 


A coronet they, rich raven tresses, 

For love’s display of lovelinesses; 

An ivory neck, a form of snow, 

And smiles to deck fair morning’s brow. B. 
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LA SALLE’S LAST EXPEDITION. 


In father Hennepin’s ‘Continuation of the New Discovery 
of a Vast Country in America,’ is a detailed account of M. de 
la Salle’s last expedition of discovery into the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. This expedition does not appear to have been connect- 
ed with any permanent settlement of the country, but with the 
delusive objects which at that day occupied so large a share of 
public attention. 

An outline of that enterprise must, at this day, be interesting 
to the inhabitants of a country which has been so recently re- 
claimed from the wildness in which the French adventurers 
found it; and nowhere with more propriety can it be presented 
than in the pages of a work, one of whose objects is the pre- 
servation of the early history and adventure of the west. 

Father Hennepin’s work, is, in the main, considered good au- 
thority, though the love of the marvellous and a desire to mag- 
nify, are sometimes perceptible. There is, however, a vein of 
good intention throughout the book, which induces us to believe, 
that a careful separation of the romantic and the probable, the 
supposititious and the real, will leave a pretty faithful account 
of the scenes and events of the expedition. The author’s judg- 
ment appears to have been good when not swayed by wonder, 
which, without injustice to him, we may suppose was not 
seldom. 

The grand object of this undertaking, is expressed by Hen- 
nepin in the following paragraph; though from frequent passa- 
ges in the book, we are led to believe that La Salle had a view 
to the mines of Mexico. 

‘Our design was to endeavor to find out, if possible, a passage 
from the Northern to the South sea, without crossing the Line, 
which a great many have hitherto sought in vain. The river 
Meschasipi does not indeed run that way; but, however, M. de 
la Salle was in hopes to discover, by means of the .Veschasipi 
some other river running into the south; and knowing his cour- 
age and ability, I don’t question but he would have succeeded, 
had God been pleased to preserve his life. As that unfortunate 
gentleman was about it, he was murther’d; and if the divine 
providence has spared me, ’tis it seems, that I may acquaint 
the world with a short way to go to China and Japan, which 
I hope may be done by means of my discoveries.’ 

For the accomplishment of this object, to us so visionary, La 
Salle designed to discover the mouth of the Mississippi by sea, 
and after erecting a fort at that spot as a magazine and a place 
of retreat in the event of misfortune, to proceed up the river 
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on the voyage of discovery. His proposition was laid before 
the French king’s council, was approved, and he was invested 
with all necessary authority, and supplied with ships, men, and 
money. Having obtained seven Catholic priests as missiona- 
ries,and been joined by as many young gentlemen as volunteers, 
besides other friends, a small fleet of two ships, a fly boat, and 
a ketch was fitted out in the harbor of Rochelle. He was then 
joined by ten families for the settlement of a colony. His pre- 
parations finished, the fleet sailed from Rochelle on the 24th of 
July, 1684, and after being once obliged to put back, suffering 
much from bad weather during the voyage, and being separated, 
they all arrived safely at different ports in the island of St. 
Domingo. Here the ketch, in attempting to gain the rendez- 
vous of the fleet, was captured by a Spanish cruiser. 

At this island, the adventurers were visited by a distemper of 
a malignant character; many died, and many were disabled for 
life. At length, however, he left the island on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1684, his squadron well stocked for the settlement of 
the intended colony. 

New difficulties, resulting from incorrect information, and 
from ignorance of the gulf of Mexico, were presented; and it 
was not until the 18th of February, 1685, that the fleet was 
collected in a bay named St. Louis, which was supposed to be 
the eastern estuary of the Mississippi. 

After erecting a fort, and taking the first steps towards the 
permanent settlement of the colony, notwithstanding the en- 
croachments of the neighboring .savages, La Salle found, that 
the bay in which he first anchored was not the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and he started with a few men with the object of 
discovering it. On the 13th of February, 1686,about a year 
after the landing at the bay of St. Louis, he came to what he 
thought the mouth of the Mississippi, and having fortified a post 
on its bank, returned to his fort, ‘charmed with his discovery.’ 
Here he heard of the total loss of one of his ships, with all her 
stores and nearly all her men. Ourhistorian here remarks, 
‘ M. de la Salle was aman of extraordinary courage and unparal- 
leled constancy; yet ’tis likely he would have sunk underneath 
this misfortune had not God assisted him in an extraordinary 
manner.’ 

This untoward event so disheartened La Salle that he de- 
termined to return to Europe, and having now no means 
of accomplishing his object by sea, he set out on the 22d of 
April, 1686, for Canada, with about twenty men, directing his 
course to the northeast, with the hopes of striking the Missis- 
sippi. ‘After three days march,’ says Hennepin, * they discov- 
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ered the finest champaign country in the world, and were met by 
a great many men on horseback, with boots, spurs, and saddles. 
This nation invited them to come to their habitations, but M. 
de la Salle having taken some information from them concerning 
his way, thanked them for their kindness, and would not accept 
of their offers. The reader may judge, that all this was trans- 
acted by signs, for they did not understand one another. Their 
equipage showeth they had commerce with the Spaniards.’ 

Having marched two days through vast meadows, they met 
with a river * broader and deeper than the Seine before Paris, 
its banks being adorned with great trees, so well disposed by na- 
ture, that they seemed as many walks artificially planted. One 
side of the river is covered with woods, and the other is a con- 
tinued meadow. The country between this river and another 
they met few days after, is full of trees bearing all sorts of fruit, 
especially of mulberry trees, but the vines are so common that 
the whole seems a vineyard, and the highest trees are covered 
with them.’ A trifling occurrence gave a name to the last river. 
‘They called it Hiens, because one of them,a German by birth, 
stuck so fast in the mud that they had much ado to get him 
off!” 

Several days after, they found a country which ‘may be 
called the paradise of the world, inhabited by a numerous na- 
tion, who received them with all imaginable marks of friendship 
and kindness; their women embraced them cheerfully, and 
caused them to sit upcn some fine mats, near their captains, 
who presented them their calumet of peace, adorned with feath- 
ers of several colors, and wherein they desired them to smoke. 
They presented them afterwards with a dish of sagamitiee, which 
is a kind of pap made of the root of a shrub called tique or 
toquo, which looks like a briar without thorns: its root is very 
big, and having washed it and dried it by the sun, they pound 
itinamortar. These honest savages presented them with some 
skins of wild oxen finely drest, and good for shoes. They con- 
tinued some days among that nation, which time La Salle im- 
proved to give them some idea of the grandeur and power of 
the king his master, whom he represented higher and greater 
than the sun. These people understood something of it by 
his signs, and were struck with wonderful admiration.’ 

‘That nation is called Biskatronge, but the Europeans called 
them the Weeping, and their river the river of Tears, because 
when they arrived there, those savages wept for about a quarter 
of an hour. They receive so all strangers, whom they think to 
come from remote countries, because this puts them in mind of 
their deceased relations, whom they think upon a long journey, 
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and whose return they expect. That honest people gave La 
Salle some guides, and supplied his men with whatever they 
wanted, and crossed them over their rivers in their pyrogues.’ 

From the absence of sufficient description, and from the name 
Hennepin has given these people, we are at a loss to conjecture 
who they are and where they were met with. Their conduct, 
however, furnishes additional evidence that the savages of North 
America were, at first, amicably disposed towards the whites, 
and that all their hostility is the result of injury and aggression. 
We cannot, in looking back on the unsophisticated state of the 
Indian tribes, at their first meeting with Europeans; their amia- 
ble and inoffensive deportment; their anxiety to render their 
rude, but native and genuine hospitality; and see them now, de- 
graded and fallen; fierce and revengeful against their destroyers; 
driven from the graves of their sires, before the self-styled civil- 
ized conquerors of the soil—without heaving a sigh for the 
degenerateness of a people, who with the impress of true ‘na- 
ture’s noblemen,’ have sunk to the degree of nature’s vagrants. 
As every thing bearing on this point must be more or less inter- 
esting at this time, we need not apologize for the introduction of 
the following paragraph. 

* They were met by another band of savages, who had ears 
of Indian corn in their hands; they embraced La Salle accord- 
ing to their way, and invited him by signs to go to their village, 
which he consented to. They made him understand, that there 
was a nation to the westward who destroyed all other men; and 
by the description they made, he judged they meant the Span- 
iards of New Mexico, with whom this nation was at war. The 

eople of the village having noticed the arrival of La Salle, 
all flocked about him, expressing their joy, by signs and other 
gestures, and making him understand that he would oblige them 
if he would remain with them, to assist.them against their ene- 
mies. This La Salle would not agree to, and when he left the 
place, the savages carried him and all his men over their river 
in their pyrogues. This nation is called Kirononas.’ 

Proceeding onward, in an easterly direction, they, several 
days afterwards, came to a broad and rapid river, which by 
means of rafts, they crossed in safety. It is possible this was 
the Mississippi, as one of the rafts was constructed of cane, 
which is very luxuriant on its banks. After crossing the river, 
‘having refreshed themselves, they continued their march east- 
ward, travelling through a most delicious country, where they 
found savages who had nothing barbarous but their name. They 
met one of them who came from shooting, with his wife and 
family; he presented La Salle with a horse and some flesh, de- 
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siring him by signs to go along with him to his habitation, and 
lest he should have any suspicion, he left his wife and family 
with him, and went to his village, where he was accompanied 
by two men of the party. They returned two days after, with 
two horses loaded with provisions, and acquainted their master 
with the civility of that people, who sent their chief commanders 
and young warriors to compliment them. ‘They were handsome- 
ly covered with dressed skins, adorned with feathers of different 
colors. La Salle thought fit to advance, and within three leagues 
of the village he met the savages, who presented them their 
calumet of peace in great ceremony. They conducted them 
in great triumph to the cabin of their general, where a great 
number of people came to see them. La Salle observed that 
the young warriors mounted guard, and were relieved by turns. 
The great civility of that people obliged La Salie to leave the 
village, and encamp about two miles off, for having observed 
the women were exceeding kind to them, and pretty handsome, 
he was afraid his men would be debauched, which might have 
been of a fatal consequence.’ 

Our worthy author’s love of the marvellous is quite evident, 
when he remarks of this village, that it ‘is about twenty leagues 
long, not in a continued street, but because the hamlets are so 
near one another, that the whole looks as if it were but one.’ 
We can more readily credit him in what follows, as something 
of the same kind is now in existence among the Mandans of 
the upper Missouri. 

‘Their cabins are extraordinary fine, of about fifty feet long, 
and built as bee-hives. They plant trees roundabout, whose 
branches join over their cabins, and which they tie together. 
Their beds are placed roundabout their cabins, four foot higher 
than the floor; and they make their fire in the middle. Each 
cabin is for two families. They found among them several 
things which they must have bad from the Spaniards, as some 
pieces of eight, silver spoons, lace, clothes, and horses. They 
had, also, a bull of the pope, exempting the Spaniards of New 
Mexico from fasting in summer-time. Ilow they came by it, 
La Salle could never understand.’ 

‘There were at that time, some ambassadors of the Choumans 
at the village of the Cenis, who paid a visit to La Salle, and at 
their coming in, made the sign of the cross,and kneeling down, 
kissed father Anastase’s gown, lifting up their hands to heaven, 
and giving them to understand, that men clothed with like 
habits taught their neighbors. They made such signs, as con- 
vinced the French that they had been at mass; and one of them, 
drew with a coal, a tall woman weeping at the foot of the cross, 
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for the death of her son who was nailed to it. This he must 
have seen over an altar in the Spanish churches.’ 

Soon after this, four of La Salle’s men deserted; he and 
another fell sick of a violent fever, and others becoming irreso- 
lute, he determined to return to fort Lewis, where they arrived 
on the 17th of October, 1686. 

On the 7th of January, 1687, accompanied by twenty men, 
he again set out for the Illinois country. It was in this expedi- 
tion, that La Salle, with three or four more of the party, was 
murdered. On the 17th of March, his nephew was slain by a 
blow on the head with a hatchet, and on the 19th, La Salle was 
shot. 

‘Thus fell,’ says Hennepin, ‘the sieur Robert Cavalier de la 
Salle, a man of considerable merit, constant in adversities, fear- 
less, generous, courteous, ingenious, learned, and capable of 
every thing. He labored for twenty years together, to civilize 
the savage humors and manners of a great number of barbar- 
ous people, among whom he travelled; and had the ill hap to be 
massacred by his own servants, whom he had enriched. He 
died in the vigor of his age —in the middle of his course — be- 
fore he could execute the designs he had formed upon New 
Mexico!’ 

The character of La Salle and his services, have not, until 
recently, been properly estimated by the American people. 
He was undoubtedly all that the partial affection of father Hen- 
nepin described him—a bold, enterprising, intelligent discov- 
erer. Recently, his name has been brought prominently before 
the public, and his memory will hereafter be cherished with 
honor, among those of the illustrious founders of our nation. 
The state of Illinois has commemorated these early voyages, by 
calling a county lying upon the Illinois river, of which La Salle 
was the discoverer, by the name of that intrepid traveller; and 
a town by the name of Hennepin.* 

It was at the latter place, that the Illinois militia assembled, 
previous to the last campaign against the Saukies, for the organ- 
ization of the army. Little did the philanthropic Hennepin 
imagine of the changes that this country was so soon destined 
to undergo; that his own countrymen would lose all the bene- 
fits of their arduous voyages of discovery, and be entirely dis- 
possessed of the land; and that the Indians themselves would 
be driven away by a people not then in existence. D. 


* The work by Hennepin, referred to, was published in 1699. 
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THE SONG BIRD. 
Mother! the bird in yonder bush, 

That fills with songs the happy grove— 
Tell him those joyful songs to hush! 

For ah! my nymph has ceased to love. 


Tell him to sympathize—for this 
Is music’s triumph—music’s care ; 
Persuade him that another’s bliss 
Makes bitter misery bitterer. 


Then bid him leave the emerald bough, 
Seek her abode and warble there ; 

And—if young love have taught him how, 
Be love’s sweet-tongued interpreter. 


He thinks his notes are notes of joy, 
That gladness tunes his eager breath; 
Oh tell him, mother mine! that I 
Hear in his songs the tones of death, 


If spite of all those prayers of thine, 
He still will sing, I°ll pray that he 
May one day feel these pangs of mine, 

And I—his thoughtless ecstacy. 


Then mother mine! persuade the bird 
To charm no more the verdant grove: 
Bid him his sweetest music hush, 
For ah! my nymph has ceased to love. 


Alo, 





REVIEW, 


Men anpD Manners iN America. By the author of Cyril Thornton, &c. Philadel- 
phia; Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1833. 

Transatiantic Sketcnes, &c. By Captain J. E. ALexanper, Forty-second Royal 
Highlanders, F. R.G.S. M. R. A. 8., &c. author of Travels in Ava, Persia, &c. 
Philadelphia; Key & Biddle, 1833. 


WHenever a volume ef British impertinence, more than ordinarily abusive of our 
country, makes its appearance, the English reviewers fai] not to remark how very sen- 
sitive we are, and to preach us a lecture upon the folly of being so extremely thin- 
skinned ana easily offended. We are told, that all nations have their peculiarities, 
and are alike exposed to the misrepresentationsof ignorant and insolent travellers. 
We are admonished, too, that we are particularly given to the sin of national vanity, 
and unnecessarily touchy and resentful under reproof. These opinions are faithfully 
copied by some of our own ingenious countrymen, who have so long been in the habit 
of supposing a piece of linen or of logic, imported from the blessed island, to be, asa 
matter of course, infinitely superior to any similar home productior, as to have lost the 
faculty of estimating the value of one or the other, by any other means than by the 
mark which shows its foreign extraction. Enough for them, if it shall have crossed 
the ocean: ‘a saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.’ With the impudence of the 
British journalist there is a mixture of absurdity, like that of the captious buffoon, who 
having made you the Jaughing-stock of a whole company, quarrels with you for not 
joining in the mirth; but it is perfectly natura) that a nest of pirates, who have op- 
pressed and robbed the whole world time out of mind, should fancy they have a right 
to ridicule and abuse it. ‘he American writer, who censures his countrymen for being 
sensitive on the score of national character, betrays a want of sound moral feeling. 

A delicate and jealous regard for reputation, is one of the most certain evidences of 
moral worth. No man of sterling integrity or genuine feeling is without it. He who 
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places no value on his character, is either callous or depraved. He has no incentive 
to virtuous action, and is restrained from the practice of vice only by fear or self-interest, 
A nation is made up of a number of individuals, and the peculiar characteristics of the 
Jatter become impressed upon the aggregated mass which composes the former. ‘That 
which is love of reputation in an individual, is patriotism in a people; and the one is 
as laudable as the other. If ridicule mortifies, or slander provokes a man, why should 
not a community of men experience the same feelings? It will surely not be contended, 
that the love of country is a less honorable feeling than the love of self. May the day 
never arrive, when the American people shall cease to be jealous of the honor of their 
country; when they shall become deaf to the voice of reproach, and shall suffer the 
slanderer to pass undetected in the perpetration of his mercenary office. 

There is a peculiarity, too, in our situation, which renders it necessary that we 
should expose the misrepresentations of English travellers, Our own literature is in 
its infancy, and most of our books come from that country. We are repeatedly told 
by the same class of writers who are preaching to us the virtue of patient submission, 
that we have no literature, and are indebted to British intellect for all our thoughts 
and ail our knowledge. Surely then it is important to us that the public mind of that 
nation should be correctly informed—that the fountain head of our knowledge should 
be pure. If it be true, that our opinions are silently moulded by English books, that 
our literature is growing out of theirs, and our national] peculiarities becoming known 
to the world through their presses, it is a duty that we owe to them, and to ourselves, 
to see that they propagate only the truth; or at least, as nearly the truth as the national 
mendacity of that imaginative people will justify us in expecting. 

Why should the American critic be debarred from the exposure of falsehood? Is 
he to become the wholesale eulogist of the prolific outpourings of the press? Must he 
be silent when he cannot praise, and voluble only in the reiteration of imported falla- 
cies, or sickly home-made common-places? Such is not the office of the critic. If there 
be any reality in criticism—if its duties are to be performed with honest ability and 
zeal—it must exert a restraining, an invigorating, and a salutary influence on litera- 
ture, by holding up to public ridicule and contempt every species of falsehood and im- 
posture, It matters not in what shape, nor under whose auspicies, a lie is thrown into 
circulation; nor is it important whether it be the result of ignorance, stupidity, care- 
lessness, or malice; the duty of the reviewer is the same under all circumstances. The 
fact, that the author of a pernicious book is a foreigner, or that he is a near neighbor, 
should neither disarm the critic, nor provoke his hostility. ‘The truth should be told 
without respect to persons, 

Nor are we aware that we have ever shown, in relation to the misrepresentations of 
foreign writers, any degree of sensitiveness more than was natural and proper, or 
greater than any other people would have evinced under similar circumstances. We 
deny that the American people, or American writers, have been captious, or impatient 
under reproof. We submitted for years to reproach, sarcasm, and falsehood, in their 
writers, just as our government bore their impressment of our seamen, and their in- 
stigation of the savages to ravage our borders—with a meekness which gained for us 
the derision of the civilized world, while it conciliated no favor from the mercenary 
oppressor. We fought for the honor of our flag, and national rights; and never was 
war crowned with a more triumphant issue. ‘The proud enemy conceded to arms that 
which she had denied to persuasion, to argument, to embassies and negotiations. In 
plain English, she was forced to do right. So must we fight for our national character. 
We have learned that the British cannot be coaxed, but may be flogged into civility ; 
that they heap insult upon insult, and add one injury to another, so long as the injured 
party chooses to submit; but that they are most philosophically open to that kind of 
conviction, which is proclaimed at the cannon’s mouth. Physically we have met 
them, repelled their attempted aggressions, and placed ourselves upon an equality with 
them, which they neither deny, nor dare attempt to subvert. Why not assert, and 
achieve the same moral equality?) Why not hold them responsible at the bar of public 
opinion, for their breaches of confidence, their violations of the rights of hospitality, their 
falsehoods, and their ingratitude for kindness extended to them? Why not expose and 
Jash them, until the contempt and derision of the reading world should force them to 
respect the ordinary rules of truth, courtesy, and decorum? And this can easily be 
done. If American writers, instead of twaddling about kindred blood, and mutual 
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forbearance, would systematically expose every British impostor who attempts to mis- 
represent our country to his own- -if we would cease to court, invite and entertain the 
renegado foreigners who feast at our tables and then abuse us—if we would encourage 
a vigorous literature of our own—the Pritish tourist would soon be rendered so con- 
temptible, that few would covet the name. 

But we are told that we are sensitive. Is it not natura) that we should be so? Lay- 
ing aside the injuries that preceded the revolution and the late war, there are existing 
causes of jealousy, which render the American and British nations watchful of each 
other. It will always be so. Britain and America, standing first as commercial na- 
tions and naval powers, speaking the same language, rivals in almost every thing, will 
ever stand in jealous emulation of each other, We cannot be indifferent as to what 
is said of us by them; nor are they—proudly and contemptuously as they assert them- 
selves to be so—callous in regard to the opinions we may entertain of them. The 
nobles and dandies who have very vague notions as to the part of the world in which 
we live, and the poor who have enough to do to get something to eat, may know nor 
care nothing about us; but the reading part of the nation are curious about our opin- 
ions, It cannot be otherwise; a proper sentimentof self-respect, must lead patriots 
and men of letters on either side of the water, to desire to be correctly understood and 
estimated. Moore, after having been seduced by a paltry ministerial bribe, into the 
meanness of lampooning a people, who had received him with an énthusiasm of admi- 
ration due to his poetic genius, and entertained him with a hospitality as lavish as it 
was sincere, discovered that his melodies were sung over all this continent, and that 
there were millions of hearts and minds here, capable of feeling all that he felt and 
wrote. Mr. Moore saw that it would conduce to his fame and interest to be popular 
in America, and he accordingly took pains to have it understood, that he retracted all 
he had said about us. Lord Byron wrote respectfully of America for the same reasons; 
and Scott, who was a gentleman and a christian in his feelings and opinions, was grat- 
ified to know that his works were read from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

We could give many reasons why we ought to cherish the sensitiveness with which 
we are charged. And not the least important is, that there seems to be a system in 
the detraction of English tourists. ‘They repeat the oft-repeated slanders of each 
other with an indomitable perseverance of impudent assurance, which can only be the 
result of an arranged plan of detraction. They lie by rule. Whether it be that the 
government is most ready to give pensions for particular falsehoods, that the English 
people swallow certain lies with more avidity than others, or that the most of these 
books, being written in garrets in London by persons who have never travelled except 
froin One spunging-house to another, are mere compilations—the fact is as we have 
stated. Notwithstanding all the changes which have taken place in our country du- 
ring the last fifty years, the same stale inventions are still stuffed into all their books 
of travels. An instance occurs to us at this moment, in relation to the word ‘help.’ 
An English trave ler, some two or three generations past, asserted that we called our 
servants ‘helps,’ and every successive traveller repeats the statement, although we 
venture to assert that no traveller, nor any other person, ever heard the word so used, 
until perhaps very recently in some parts of New England. We have never heard this 
phraseology anywhere; and we doubt whether it ever was used, unless indeed very 
lately, and since it has been caught from English writers. Yet captain Alexander, 
who entered the United States by the Mississippi, and had seen no other than the 
states of Mississippi and Louisiana, while ascending that river, uses the expression 
‘servants, or helps, as they are here called’—an epithet which he certainly never 
heard in a slaveholding state, and which therefore, as far as respects his own experience, 
is untrue. This is an example, an unimportant, but a striking one, of lying according 
to precedent. Mr. Hamilton publishes another. Twenty years ago the London Quar- 
terly said, ‘a dirk is the constant companion of every gentleman in Illinois.? Mr. 
Hamilton, in copying this statement, has thought proper to enlarge it thus: * the whole 
population of the southern and western states are uniformly armed with daggers.’ 

Heretofore we have been told that we ought not to show any sensitiveness on this 
subject, because English travellers were a pack of knaves and blockheads, too incorri- 
gibly ignorant, and wretchedly vulgar, to deserve the notice of a critic or a country. 
But this remark will not hold good now, since we have had the hon. Frederick Fitz- 
gerald Roos, captain Hall, Mr. Stuart, M:. Hamilton (we beg pardon for not giving 
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him his military title, not knowing exactly what it is) and captain Alexander. All 
these purport to be gentlemen and men of education ; all but one are officers in the ar- 
my or navy—one of them is the author of Cyril Thorntor, &c. another is an F. R. 
G. S. andan M. R. A. S. and author of travels in Ava, Persia, &c. and a third has 
written voyages to Loo Choo, South America, &c. ‘They are men whose opinions 
deserve respect at home and animadversion abroad. Yet their remarks are not a whit 
more true, nor, with the exception of Mr. Stuart, more gentlemanly, than those of the 
disappointed radicals, the Birmingham clerks, or the travelling milliners who preceded 
them. Hall, Hamilton and Alexander brought letters of introduction, which afforded 
them access into goo.l company, and experienced kindness and hospitality, which they 
have repaid with rudeness, sarcasm and misrepresentation. 

Passing all these things in review, it seeis to us, marvellous—it is a phenomenon in 
literature, that out of a ong list of travellers from the same country, of different con- 
ditions, sexes, and attainments, nearly all should adopt the same tone and language, 
repeat the same opinions, and adopt the same untruths—that with the works of their 
predecessors before them, so few of them should have attempted to ccrrect the mis- 
statements of which we complain—that they should arrogantly persist in the hopeless 
endeavor to describe a wide territory, a scattered population, and a set of institutions 
perfectly novel to them, from personal observation merely, without seeking aid from 
the mass of statistics, documents and books, to be found in our public offices and li- 
braries—and that Great Britain should remain to this day totally ignorant of the actual 
state of acountry so interesting to her as the United States. Are they so incorrigibly 
stupid as to be incapable of distinguishing between truth and falsehood, or does an 
Englishman naturally prefer a lie? 

Another suggestion is worthy of some consideration. We derive nearly all our 
knowledge of modern Africa and Asia, from the books of British travellers. We 
know little of Russia, of Persia, of the Ottoman empire, of Palestine, of the interior 
of Africa, except from the writers of that nation. Their attempts to discover the 
northwest passage have produced many volumes; they have penetrated every part 
of South America, and visited the countless islands of the ocean. The statements of 
these writers have been worked up by industrio: s bookmakers into an endless variety of 
compil<tions; they have been manufactured into geographies and histories; they have 
been introduced into school-books; they have furnished the plots of novels, and in 
short, they pervade the literature of the language. But what assurance have we that 
any of these travellers have told the truth; or from what evidence can we decide as to 
the proportion of them that may be trusted? Judging by the ignorance, stupidity, 
and want of honor, displayed by English travellers in America, what confidence 
shall we place in their accuracy when describing other lands? Let us imagine for a 
moment, that an English bookmaker, with access to no other books than those of their 
own travellers, should sit down to write an account of America: what a book it would 
be! Now a vast proportion of what is known of every nation in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, not blessed with a literature of its own, comes to us through a source thus liable 
to suspicion. It is gathered by the enterprise of British travellers, and thrown into 
circulation by British presses. We know of a truth that not the slightest confidence 
is to be placed in the statements of colonel Hamilton, (we s:ppose he must be a 
colonel from his being a little more insolent than any major or captain that has visited 
us,) captain Hall or Mr. Stuart; and if we cannot trust the colonels, captains and 
esquires who explore our own land, why should we believe the esquires, captains 
and colonels who are sailing over all the rest of the world? 

The truth is, that the British government exercises a controlling influence over the 
literature of that country, and has impressed upon it the same profligate disregard of 
principle which distinguishes the policy of their cabinet. If it does not, like some of 
the absolute governments, exert a direct censorship, it wields a more tremendous 
power, in silently corrupting by base bribes, the whole corps of authors. In Great 
Britain, money will p»rchase any thing; they have few writers whose consciences stand 
above the temptation of a bribe. Almost all the travels which are published in Eng- 
land, have been written with direct reference to some policy of the government. Her 
intrigues are now extended into every quarter of the worl’; and the ministry are very 
careful that every country in regard to which they have any point to carry, shall be 
visited by some myrmidon of :heir own—by some toad-eating captain of the army or 
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navy, who has been trained to the art of eaves-dropping and tattling, and whose con- 
science, like his time, is at the command of his superiors—some sensitive philanthro- 
pist, who can be perfectly horrified at the idea of eating at the same table with his 
own European servant, while he can rant in good set terms against those who debar 
him from the exquisite enjoyment of dining with a negro, or pressing the soft hand of 
a sable belle. 

There can be no doubt that most of the British travellers in America, have been 
hired agents of the government—depraved men, whom a long career of subse: viency 
had rendered callous to every principle of honor, and every feeling of gentlemanly 
pride. The emigration from Great Britain to America has recently increased, and is 
now bringing over a large number of the middle class—the only class whose removal 
would be a loss to one country, or a gain to the other. ‘This is the class that feeds the 
poor and supports the idle; whose labors furnish pay for sinecurists, pensions for 
younger sons, tythes for the clergy, revenues for the gentry and nobility, and support for 
all who are prevented by laziness or gentle blood from supporting themselves. It is to 
prevent the removal of this valuable portion of their population, that this new effort 
has been made by the ministry. While therefore we might smile with contempt at 
the flippant ribaldry of Basil Hall, and the ‘author of Cyril Thornton,’ or the drunken 
reveries of Mrs. Trollope; taken singly, they become of more importance when re- 
garded as parts of a stupendous plan of national detraction, in which the authors are 
the poor tools of a craven ministry who slander by proxy, and endeavor to strike 
through others the blow which ‘hey dare not avow as coming from themselves, 

The two books before us are written by British officers, and are made up of wilful 
and deliberate falsehoods—of misrepresentations such as could not result from mistake 
or inadvertence. They are intentional ard wicked fabrications, and corrupt perver- 
sions of the truth, written in 2n abusive spirit of calumny, which must stamp a char- 
acter of no enviable notoriety upon their authors. Upon Mr. Hamilton's book es- 
pecially, we look more in sorrow than in anger. Cyril Thornton had been read with 
delight throughout the United States, and had acquired for its author a permanent 
reputation. His name was connected in our minds with many agreeable associations. 
There was about that work a tone of scholarship, and gentlemanly spirit, with a vein 
of amiable feeling, which combined to win the regard and confidence of the reader. 
Mr. Hamilton was as well] known as a writer in this country as in Great Britain, and 
was everywhere received with a marked attention, with public honors and social 
kindnesses, the voluntary homage of a people to acknowledged genius and literary ce- 
lebrity, which his appearance would not have elicited in a tour through his own country. 
A gentleman whose principles were sound, and whose heart was in the right place, 
would have felt himself flattered by this spontaneous tribute of approbation, and would 
have considered himself, at least bound in honor, to render justice to the character of 
those who ha rendered such ample justice to him; he would have been disposed to 
reciprocate kindness, and not repay hospitality with reproach and sarcasm. Yet a 
more atrocious libel upon a people, a viler fabrication of improbable falsehood, a 
more malicious tissue of rancorous hatred, has never been written than the production 
of this mercenary British soldier. We shall quote a few passages in proof of this 
assertion. 


‘The aspect and bearing of the citizens of New York, are certainly very distin- 
guishable from any thing ever seen in Great Britain. They are generally slender in 
person, somewhat slouching in gait, and without that openness of countenance and 
erectness of deportment to which an English eye has been accustomed, Their utter- 
ance, too, is marked by a peculiar modulation, partaking of a snivel and a drawl, 
which, I confess, to my ear, is by no means Jaudable on the score of euphony.’ p. 15, , 


The colone) was fortunate enough to find out the origin of the phrase ‘go the whole 
hog,’ and certainly deserves a medal for the discovery. 


* The expression, I am told,is of Virginian origin. In that state, when a butcher 
kills a pig, it is usual to demand of each customer whether he will ‘go the whole hog,’ 
&e. p. 18. 
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The following scrap is worthy of special notice. 


‘One nasty custom however I must notice. Eggs, instead of being eatfrom the 
shell, are poured into a wineglass, and after being duly and disgustingly churned up 
with butter and condiment, the mixture, according to its degree of fluidity, is forthwith 
either spooned into the mouth, or drunk off like a liquid. The advantage gained by 
this unpleasant process, I do not profess to be qualified to appreciate, but I can 
speak from experience, to its sedative effect on the appetite of an unpractised be- 


holder.’ p. 21. 


As there is, doubtless, reason in the eating as well as in the roasting of eggs, we 
should be glad to learn why it is more nasty to eat an egg from a glass, than from the 
shell: whether the external surface of an eggshell is sweeter to the lip of an English- 
man than polished crystal; and how they manage at a British battalion mess, to con- 
vey this delicate article to the mouth, without its being ‘ either spooned into the mouth 
or drunk off like a liquid . 

At pages 28 and 29, there is an interesting disquisition on wigs, in which the author 
of Cyril Thornton very sagely infers, that * the decencies of life are habitually violated 
in the very seat of justice,’ by our judges, who have not the good manners to cover 
their skulls with a huge mass of horse hair plastered with pomatum and powder. This 
is certainly very indecent. 

Asa specimen of the good breeding of colonel Hamilton, and of his delicate choice 
of language, we select the following. ‘The colonel intends to say, that the people in 
A merica eat faster than in England. 


‘Around me I beheld the same scene of gulping and swallowing, as if for a wager, 
which my observations at breakfast had prepared me to expect. In my own neighbor- 
hood there was no conversation. Each individual seemed to pitchfork his food down 
his gullet, without the smallest attention to the wants of his neighbor.’—p. 30. 


? 


We take a few passages at random. 


‘When you enter an American house, either in quality of casual visitor or invited 
guest, the servant never thinks of ushering you to the company; on the contrary, he 
immediately disappears, leaving you to explore your way, in a navigation of which 
you know nothing, or to amuse yourself in the passage by counting the hat-pegs and 
umbrellas. In a strange house, one cannot take the liberty of bawling for assistance, 
and the choice only remains of opening the door on speculation, with the imminent 
risk of intruding on the bed-room of some young lady, or of cutting the gordian knot by 
escaping through the only one you know any thing about.’ p. 64. 

‘I admit that there is a plainness and even bluntness in American manners, some- 
what startling at first to a sophisticated European. Questions are asked with regard 
to one’s habits, family, pursuits, connexions and opinions, which are never put in 
England, except in a witness-box, after the ceremony of swearing on the four evange- 
lists.” p. 71. 

‘On the road, and in the hotels, they are assuredly any thing but freemen. Their 
hours of rest and refection are those dictated by Boniface, the most rigorous and iron- 
hearted of despots. And surely never was monarch blessed with more patient and 
obedient subjects! He feeds them in droves like cattle. He rings a bell, and they 
come like dogs at their master’s whistle. He places before them what he thinks proper, 
and they swallow it without grumbling.’ p. 89. 

‘In America there are no bells, and no chambermaids.’ p. 139. 

—— ‘toast, not made in the English fashion, but boiled in melted butter.’ p. 138. 
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At Worcester, in Massachusetts, the author arrived during the sitting of a court: 
the inn was crowded with lawyers and suitors. 


‘I attempted to discriminate between lawyer and client, but the task was not easy. 
‘There was in both the same keen and callous expression of worldly anxiety; the same 
cold selfishness of look and manner. ‘The scene was altogether not agreeable; many 
of the company were without shoes, others without cravats, and compared with the 
same class of people in England they were dirty both in habit and person.’ p. 139. 


The only comment on the above passage, which is necessary is, that the colone! 
visited Worcester in the dead of winter, and had travelled, according to his own ac- 
count, in a violent snow-storm during all the same day, in the evening of which he 
found the lawyers and their clients without shoes and cravats!! 


‘Every year must increase the perils of this federal constitution. Like other bubbles, 
it is at any time liable to burst, and the world will then discover that its external glit- 
ter covered nothing but wind.’ p. 167. 


There are whole pages of such flippant nonsense about our constitution; and yet 
the author has the impudence to assert, at page 165, that his opinions on this subject 
were corroborated by ‘many of the most eminent Americans in the union.’ 

The most amusingly characteristic passage in the work, is that relating to the 
water-works at Philadelphia. 


* A dozen times a day J was asked whether I had seen the water-works, and on my 
answering in the negative, I was told that I positively must visit them; that they were 
unrivalled in the world; that no people but the Americans could have executed such 
works, and by implication, that no one but an Englishman, meanly jealous of Ameri- 
can superiority, would omit an opportunity of admiring their unrivalled mechanism.’ 


Now what would a gentleman, travelling to see our country, and actually engaged 
in writing a book on ‘Men and Manners in America,’ naturally do on hearing of 
a great public work, of such unrivalled mechanism? Let him speak for himself. 


‘I had not heard these circumstances repeated above fifty times, ere I began to run 
restive, and determined not to visit the water-works at all. ‘To this resolution I ad- 
hered, in spite of all annoyance, with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause.’ p. 181. 

‘There is at this time nothing in the United States worthy of the name of a 
library.’ 

‘ Not only is there an entire absence of learning, in the higher sense of the term, 
but an absolute want of the material from which alone learning can be extracted. At 
present an American might study every book within the limits of the Union, and still 
be regarded in many parts of Europe—especially in Germany—as a man compara- 
tively ignorant.’ p. 196. 

How this world is given tolying! In the library of Harvard alone, there are 35,0006 
volumes, to read all which, would take more than 90 years, supposing the student to 
gallop through at the rate of one volume a day, which no man could do; but if the 


student should take a week to each volume, he might get through in the moderate 
space of about 650 years, if he should live so long! 


© Young ladies chant hyms, instead of Irish melodies; and the profane chorus gives 
place to rythmical doxologies. Grog parties commence with prayer and terminate 
with benediction. Devout smokers say grace over a segar, and chewers of the Nico- 
tian weed insert a fresh quid with an expression of pious gratitude.’ p, 406, 
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‘One circumstance may be mentioned which is tolerably illustrative of the general 
habits of the people. In every steam boat there is a public comb and hair-brush sus- 
pended by a string from the ceiling of the cabin. ‘These utensils are used by the whole 
body of the passengers, and their description the pen of a Swift could alone adequately 
describe. There is no tooth-biush, simply, I believe, because the article is entirely un- 
known to the American toilet.’ p. 296. 


As the author of Cyril ‘Thornton is a particular man, and does riot specially except 
himself, we suppose he was one of the whole body who used the common comb, 

Of the passengers in the steam boat in which the author descended the Ohio, he 
says: 


‘ Truth compels me to say, that any thing so disgusting in human shape, I had never 
seen. Their morals and their manners were alike detestable.’ p. 296. 


One of our editors has suggested, that the colonel must have taken a deck passage ; 
and we must say, that if a gentleman chooses to select low company he may certainly 
find it among a certain class of persons in a steam boat. Mrs. Trollope gave a de- 
cided preference to the company of negroes, and declares that she never heard any 
good singing in the United States, except among the colored folks—at some black tea 
parties to which she had the happiness of being invited, ‘I'he colonel has a similar 
taste, and very carefully records the numerous instances in which he shook hands with 
negroes. ‘The only good tavern he met with in the United Siates, was kept by a negro, 
at Charleston—and there he had—what think you reader mine ?—clvan table cloths 
and silver forks! The luxury of silver forks, of which we have heard so much, was 
found only in the domicil of a negro in a slave state! 

Major Hamilton—for upon second thought, or rather, upon a third thought, we con- 
clude that this must be his rank, inasmuch as he resembles the major part of British 
travellers, sets himself up not only as a particularly refined gentleman, but as a wit— 
neither of which characters he was suspected of while among us, for he was not only a 
remarkably awkward, but a very dull man. He shows his refinement by his propensity 
for silver forks—by his criticisms on chambermaids and tavern belles—by eating as he 
would have marched at a military funeral, to the time of a dead march—by taking a 
deck passage in a steam boat, and using a common comb—and by preferring the com- 
pany of negroes to that of white people; while his wit is displayed in repeating the 
stale sarcasms which have garnished the travels of his predecessors time out of mind. 
Stuart, poor man, with all his silliness, was honest; but the major’s stupid plagiarisms 
are not enlivened by a single ray of integrity, or warmed by one beam of honorable 
feeling. 

Two facts are worthy of notice with regard to this fastidious gentleman, who writes 
of men and manners, talks so much of refinement, and finds so much to condemn in 
American society. We are credibly informed, that during his stay at New York, he 
was so filthy in his person, and so gross in his manners, as to attract the attention of 
the gentlemen who boarded at the same hotel with him; and that they actually met 
and consulted upon the propriety of inviting this distinguished stranger to reform his 
toilet and address, or to refrgin from coming to the table. We are also advised, that 
while at Philadelphia, when dining with the American Philosophical Society, on the 
occasion mentioned by himself, his health was drank. The British literary major was 
astounded at this unexpected compliment, and having probably not often witnessed the 
ceremony of drinking wine in public, was quite at a loss what to do—whether he must 
make a speech, sing a song, tell a story, or drink abumper. In this dilemma he betook 
himself to his military tactics, and practised that evolution which he probably under- 

stands best—a retreat. Suddenly covering his face with his handkerchief he bawled 
out that his ‘tooth hacked orribly,’ and rushed out of the room, to the great astonishment 
of the grave and erudite fellows of the said society, who had thought they had catched 
a great lion for their anniversary, but found to their mortification that a military Eng- 
lish author might be a mere jackass. 
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A Sketch. 


A SKETCH. 
From the blank-book of a Sexagenarian. 


‘Come what may, you will never find the happiness you ask; 
you exact too much from the ideal.’ 

The prophetess spoke truth; but I had worshipped the ideal 
too long to heed the admonition; and I turned again to the ever- 
smiling countenance of Hope, who still urged me onward. 

Oh, Hope! fair is thy form to the vision of youth and inexpe- 
rience. Softly dost thou linger with us in the spring-time of 
existence. Beautiful are thy pictures of happiness, and sweet 
are the tones of promise with which thou dost betray us. Love- 
ly, fair, but ever in the dim distance, is the goal of contentment 
and joy which thou dost point out to us: and we struggle for- 
ward, amid strife, and toil, and sorrow—still by thee deceived, 
and still seduced—until we totter to the brink of the grave, to 
hear the only truth which thou dost ever utter. It tells of 
peace—in heaven. 

* * * * * 


I stood at morning upon the peninsula of Apsheron, and the 
restless waters of the Caspian were sparkling before me in the 
sunlight. Noon came and passed; but the promised boon came 
not. It never came. 

‘Well, well, I exclaimed, ‘I can die here. The cold waves 
shall sing my requiem, and their mourning shall outlive my 
name and the record of my fate.’ 

‘Follow! follow! follow!’ said my mysterious guide. ‘ Fol- 
low—to the sunny clime of Italy, or die, a baffled wanderer, 
here.’ 

‘Have I not followed thee, faithfully and far? Have I not 
journeyed with thee through many a strange land! The banks 
of the Euphrates are imprinted with our footsteps, and in the 
groves of Damascus, and beneath the cedars of Mount Leba- 
non have we reposed. We have stood in sorrow by the en- 
tombed grandeur of Laksor, and in the ever-green valley of 
Quito, we have loitered in vain. Through climes of eternal 
snow—through deserts of burning sands—through ocean’s 
calms and storms, with thee have | toiled—with thee I have 
journeyed—and thou—thou hast ever mocked me. On! 
deceiver, I will follow thee still!’ 

* * * * * 


Gloriously the moonbeams glittered upon the towering spires 
of St. Peter’s. Softly they shone upon the buildings of the 
Vatican. Silence reposed upon the bosom of night, and sweet 
flowers mingled their perfume with the breath of zephyrs. 
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Who could have told that, on such a night, the dark angel of 
destruction was unfurling his banner? 

A piercing cry broke the stillness of the hour, and shrieks of 
‘fire!’ resounded wildly through the air. I started from the 
column against which I bad been Jeaning, and flew towards 
the part of the city from which the alarum proceeded. Dashing 
onward, through hurrying men, and terrified women and shriek- 
ing children, the broad, bright blaze of the destroying element 
soon broke upon my sight. It arose from the dwelling of the 
Signor di Valendi. 

‘Save her! save her! for the sake of the holy virgin, save 
my child,’ cried a gray-haired man, as I reached the spot. His 
eyes and hands were raised in agony towards the upper part of 
the building, as he spoke. Casting a single glance in the di- 
rection indicated, I beheld his daughter, leaning, pale, and ap- 
parently paralyzed, against the side of one of the windows, at 
a fearful height from the ground. The fire originated in a back 
apartment below, and the building was almost entirely enveloped 
in flame. Below——-above—around—all was smoking, blazing 
and crackling. 

A few, urged by feelings of humanity, or the cries of the 
aged father, made attempts to enter the blazing pile and rescue 
his daughter; but they were driven back by the flames that 
began to curl in red wreaths along the flight of stairs that arose 
from the hall. 

My coat and cap were upon the ground in an instant. My 
eye caught the prostrate form of Carlo, who was crouching and 
whining before me. 

‘If I perish, God bless thee, Carlo!’ I forgot, in that moment 
that he was a dog. 

I flew into the smoking hall, and bounded up the fiery stairs 
with the speed and strength of a tiger. I reached the third 
story, and found myself in a back apartment, without ceiling 
or roof, amid flame and smoke, and falling brands; while the 
red rafters threatened destruction from above. I saw asmoking 
door before me which seemed to lead into an apartment front- 
ing the street. I did not stop to reflect, but rushing forward, 
the iron bolt gave way at my touch, and in another instant the 
object of my search was in my arms. Flying again to the door 
at which I had entered, I saw a sight that chilled my heart to 
the very core. Large pieces of timber had fallen upon the 
staircase, and were blazing, and crackling, and sending up, and 
around, hot flames—hot as the flames of hell. 

‘God of heaven! do not forsake me, now,’ I exclaimed, as 
I pressed my unconscious burden closer to my heart. At. that 
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instant I saw a flight of stairs that led to an upper apartment, 
from the room in which I then stood. I remember that I passed 
up those stairs, forced my way through a skylight, and found 
myself upon that part of the roof which looked upon the street. 
The flames were curling over the cone. Large flakes of fire 
were falling around me. I saw the roof of an “adjoining build- 
ing which the destructive element had not reached. 1 rushed 
towards it along the very verge of the eaves, and found that a 
chasm several feet wide separated the two houses. Ah! it was 
no time to despair—no time to doubt. I made the leap. I 
reached the roof, and fell, and rolled with my senseless burden 
to the very verge—over—but I grasped with one hand an iron 
rod that passed along the eaves—and I knew that I had saved 
the old man’s child. Ay—lI saw that I grasped her wrist with 
my right hand. I saw that my fingers were buried in the flesh. 
And I knew she was safe! 

I looked down upon the silent crowd. The light of the flames 
shone full upon them. They spoke not—they moved not—but 
with pale cheeks and parted lips, they stood, statue-like, gazing 
up at me, as I hung suspended from the roof. 

*A jadder!’ I exclaimed, in a voice which I did not recognize 
as my own. The words had an electric effect. The whole mass 
below appeared to be in agitation. Another moment, and a lad- 
der was raised against the wall. I felt my feet upon one of the 
rounds. Releasing my hold of the rod, I began to descend. 
My frame seemed to be of iron. Nota muscle shook, not a 
nerve trembled. I reached the ground in safety. I saw the 
old man clasp his child to his heart. I saw no more—I remem- 
ber no more of what passed that night. The roaring of a thou- 
sand cataracts sounded in my ears, and I staggered, and reeled, 
and fell. 

* * * * * 

How long I remained insensible I know not. I awoke as 
from a dream, and found myself reclining upon a sofa in a gor- 
geous apartment, which was lighted by a lamp that burned 
feebly upon a small table near me. I was just awakening from 
the fever of delirium, and it was some time ere I could collect 
my wandering senses. The events of the night of the fire, 
however, soon recurred to my mind; and I remembered all. 
But I knew not where I was. Looking around the dimly light- 
ed apartment, I saw a female form. She seemed to be gazing 
on me with a look of the sweetest tenderness. Those features 
could not be mistaken. I should have known them in eternity. 
It was the daughter of the Signor di Valendi. A sudden light 
burst upon my soul. Was my pilgrimage at last ended? Was 
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the boon at last found? Would she love me? Why would she 
not? My heart again felt the thrillof the spring-time of youth. 
My blood ran wildly through my veins. I arose from the couch. 
I knelt before her. I spoke long and incoherently. I told her 
all my sorrows, and all my hopes. I was bewildered with the 
intensity of my own feelings. She did not turn from me. Her 
face was not averted, and I thought I saw by the flickering light, 
a deep blush suffusing her cheeks. I thought I saw her white 
bosom heave with emotion, while a tear seemed to be stealing 
to her soft blue eyes. I believed she would love me. How 
could I doubt it. Maddened with ecstacy, I arose from my 
kneeling posture, and rushing forward, clasped to my heart— 
PICTURED CANvAss—lifeless—soulless—cold. 

Slowly did I unclasp that embrace. Steadily did I gaze for 
one moment on the portrait before me. I did not faint, nor fall 
—nor falter. But I laughed—ay, laughed-—long—loudly— 
bitterly. 





HOME. 


1 cannor forget thee, for every bright scene 
Reminds me of joys and of hopes that have been; 
Not a breeze murmurs soft, not a bird in the grove 
Wazrbles fondly and gaily his wild note of love, 
Not a beam lights my path as I joylessly roan, 
That does not remind me of home—dearest home. 


‘hat home! ’twas so beauteous, so pure, and so blest, 
And the spirit that ruled it was dearest and best! 

There are trees that we planted, that grew with our love, 
There are spots that we haunted in each shady grove. 
New friends may surround me, new pleasures may come, 
But the heart that loves fondly can have but one home. 


Ah, now all is joyless and desolate there, 

The hearth-stone is cold, and the rose tree is bare, 

The jasmine has perished, she trained o’er the door, 

And the mock-bird she cherished, sings sweetly no more, 

And strange are the hearts and the footsteps that roam, 

O’r the Eden deserted, that once was my home. €. 





TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 


A New Tueory or Terrestriat Macnetism. By Samuet L. Metcatr, M. D. 
New York; Carvill; 1833, pp. 175. 

Tue annunciation of a new theory of terrestrial magnetism 

cannot fail to attract the particular attention of men of science. 

This subject has long been an object of peculiar interest with 
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philosophers. Many theories have been offered in explanation 
of the origin, phenomena, and laws of terrestrial magnetism; 
but all attempts of this kind, have hitherto resulted in little else 
than vague hypothesis and gratuitous assumption. It is there- 
fore with much pleasure that we notice this ‘new theory;’ for 
we do not hesitate to say, that in our humble judgment, the au- 
thor has gone far beyond all preceding inquirers in elucidating 
this interesting department of physical science. We would not 
be understood as intimating that there is entire originality in 
the author’s leading sentiments on this subject: or that his 
views and arguments, on many of the topics embraced in the 
discussion, are not decidedly objectionable - On the contrary, 
some of the most important points in the author's theory, had 
been previously suggested as detached or insulated observa- 
tions; and his views and reasoning in relation to the identity 
of caloric and electricity, are, we think, in the main, unsatisfac- 
tory and fallacious. The facts recently brought to light by 
thermo-magnetism, furnished the author with the cardinal point 
of his doctrine—namely, that the magnetic polarities of the 
earth, are the result ‘ of an unequal distribution of caloric in 
the lower and higher latitudes.” These remarks are not made 
with the design of lessening the importance of the author’s la- 
bors. So far from it, we are inclined to believe that the views 
and doctrines presented in this work, will be deemed by those 
most competent to judge, as forming an important epoch in the 
science of terrestrial magnetism. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first part is occu- 
pied with a discussion on the identity of caloric, electricity, 
and magnetism. The author endeavors to show, that these 
powers are mere modifications of the same agent, and that 
many of the phenomena, usually ascribed to electricity, depend, 
in reality, on the agency of caloric. The notion, that these 
physical agents are radically the same—that they are nothing 
more than peculiar modes of one and the same pervading fluid, 
has been frequently expressed. No distinct facts and observa- 
tions, however, have as yet been adduced, which can be regarded 
as raising this view above the vagueness and uncertainty of hy- 
pothesis; and we do not think that the author has added any 
thing particularly calculated to strengthen our confidence in 
the correctness of this doctrine. Ile commences this part of 
his subject, ‘ by tracing some of the most striking analogies of 
caloric and electricity—to show that they are radically the same 
subtle, imponderable, and all-pervading element.’ We may 
remark, however, that a rigid philosophy does not admit of anai- 
ogy, however close and constant, as certain evidence of identity. 
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That there exists a most intimate relation between electricity 
and caloric, is very manifest; but we apprehend, that no analogy 
that may be traced between them, can be justly regarded as 
leading to any more definite conclusions. One of the analogies 
adduced by our author in evidence of the identity of these 
physical agents is, that caloric, like magnetism and electricity, 
causes bodies to attract each other. * Two bodies,’ he says, 
‘charged with caloric, one plus and the other minus, (one hot, 
the other cold,) attract each other, with a force proportioned to 
the different quantities of caloric they contain.’ In proof of 
this statement, he observes, that, on a very cold morning, he 
‘applied his tongue toa plate of cold iron, while the mercury 
was 15° below zero, and that it adhered with such force that 
the skin was removed on separating it.’ As to the correctness 
of this declaration—namely, that bodies charged with different 
degrees of caloric attract each other, unless rendered magnetic 
or electric by rapid heating or cooling, which is often the case, 
we beg leave to demur. We know of no facts or experiments 
confirmative of this position. We have, ourselves, made many 
experiments on this very subject; and we venture to assert, that 
when two cork balls, one heated and the other cold, are laid on 
a quiescent surface of water, they will manifest no greater ten- 
dency to approach each other, than balls of similar size and 
shape, and of equal temperatures. As to the fact mentioned by 
the author—the adhesion of the tongue when applied to an in- 
tensely cold plate of iron, we presume, that it can hardly be 
regarded as an unequivocal instance of attraction. If he had 
applied a substance perfectly dry, however hot it might have 
been, he would not have noticed any attraction. That a moist 
tongue, when applied to a piece of iron, at 15° below zero, 
should adhere, may be rationally accounted for without referring 
it to attraction. The instant the tongue comes in contact with 
the cold iron, the moisture is congealed, and the cuticle disor- 
ganized, both of which, of course, adhere firmly to the cold 
body. 

Calorie, according to our author, is the cause of cohesive and 
capillary attractions. ‘A certain amount of caloric between 
the particles of matter is requisite to maintain their cohesion. 
It is the attraction of caloric for water, that holds them to- 
gether—that gives its drops their globular form. But when the 
amount of caloric is increased beyond a certain extent, it sepa- 
rates the particles, and thus diminishes or overcomes the power 
of cohesion.’ Thus, then, the cause of attraction between the 
particles of matter when increased beyond a certain amount, 
produces a directly opposite effect, namely, separation and dis- 
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persion. This is certainly a very incomprehensible doctrine; 
nor has the author adduced a single fact which can be regarded 
as affording any satisfactory evidence of its correctness. We 
are, indeed told, that ‘ when the temperature of metals is greatly 
reduced, they become brittle, so that a slight blow will fracture 
them;’ yet this can hardly be taken as a proof that the attraction 
of the particles for each other, is diminished by the cold; since 
bodies, as is well known, shrink on having their caloric abstract- 
ed, and it does not seem reasonable to suppose, that the sbrink- 
ing of apiece of metal, that is, the nearer approach of its par- 
ticles to each other, could be the result of diminished attraction. 
On the subject of solution, the author makes some judicious 
observations. We cannot however agree with him, ‘that solu- 
tion is merely the diffusion of caloric among the particles of 
bodies in search of an equilibrium.’ Some substances are wholly 
insoluble in alcohol, however hot it may be, though readily dis- 
solved by cold water; whilst othersare insoluble in even hot water, 
though speedily dissolved by alcohol. These facts are decidedly 
adverse to the opinion expressed by the author. If solution were 
‘merely the diffusion of caloric, in search of an equilibrium,’ how 
is the fact to be explained that a piece of camphor remains un- 
dissolved in hot water, yet is completely dissolved in cold alcohol? 
Can it be conceived that camphor will acquire less caloric from 
hot water, than from cold alcohol? and yet this must be the case, 
if the author’s sentiments, on this point, be correct. 

Thunder and lightning, and other meteorological phenomena, 
usually ascribed to the agency of electricity, are, according to 
Dr. Metcalf’s views, wholly the effects of caloric. Clouds, or 
masses of vapor, he says, are differently charged with caloric. 
When the difference is very great, the caloric passes rapidly 
from the heated to the cold mass of #rial vapor, and gives rise 
to the phenomena of lightning. ‘Water is expanded by heat 
into a transparent vapor, raised into the atmosphere, where 
it remains suspended, until it approaches the vicinity of a moun- 
tain, or a mass of vapor at a lower temperature, when the at- 
traction of caloric for those bodies which contain less of it, 
causes it to leave the transparent vapor, and it coalesces into 
mist, clouds, rain, snow or hail. If the difference of tempera- 
ture be great between the masses of meeting vapor, the equi- 
librium is restored suddenly by a violent explosion in the form 
of the electric spark or lightning. We often see the heavens 
filled with sheets of flame, produced by the sudden evolution of 
caloric from atmospheric vapor.’ In confirmation of this doc- 
trine, the author observes, that ‘during winter, the difference 
of temperature between different masses of vapor is usually 
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small in the middle latitudes, so that the equilibrium is restored 
in a gradual manner,’ and hence the infrequency of lightning 
during the cold seasons. For the same reason, ‘there is no 
thunder and lightning in the polar regions.’ Agreeably to these 
views, therefore, electricity is nothing more than caloric in rapid 
motion. ‘The author’s observations on this subject are ingenious 
and plausible; but we apprehend that his mode of accounting 
for the phenomena of lightning, will hardly be deemed satis- 
factory. We know of no facts or observations which counte- 
nance the idea, that caloric is ever accumulated in such a way 
as to acquire what is called tension in electricity; and without 
such a mode of concentration, we conceive it impossible, that 
it should burst forth in the manner implied in the author’s ob- 
servations. Whatever difference of temperature there may 
exist between bodies, the caloric, so far as we know, never passes 
from the hot to the cold, except by radiation and conduction— 
neither of which modes of diffusion can, we think, give rise to 
the phenomeha in question. One should think, that if light- 
ning resulted, as is maintained by the author, from the sudden 
passage of caloric from masses of heated, to cold vapor, some- 
thing of a similar kind ought to occur, in discharging steam 
from a boiler, during intensely cold weather. We apprehend 
that the passage of caloric from steam discharged into an in- 
tensely cold atmosphere, must be quite as sudden and rapid, as 
can ever occur between ‘two masses of erial vapor;’ for'there 
can be no very cold vapor, nor is it probable that any body of 
atmospheric vapor, can be charged with a greater amount of 
caloric than is contained in steam issuing from a boiler. 

The author expresses some very singular, and, we believe, 
wholly untenable views in relation to the aflinity of caloric with 
the principle of vitality. Caloric, he says, is ‘the primordial 
principle of life. Innumerable forms of life spring from caloric; 
while its absence is always attended by the entire extinction of 
life. Hence it would appear unphilosophical to call in the 
aid of some other unknown imponderable aura, as a vital prin- 
ciple, when the agency of caloric explains the phenomena quite 
as well.’ This is, indeed, a summary mode of solving one of 
the most mysterious problems in nature! Because there can 
be no life without caloric, therefore caloric is the vital princi- 
ple. Now, we may with equal justice maintain, that water is 
the ‘primordial principle of life;’ for, as Cuvier observes, without 
humidity, there can be no vital phenomenon, humidity is just 
as essential to the manifestation of vitality in matter, as caloric. 

Light, according to the author, is composed of! ponderable 
matter, in a state of ultimate diffusion. ‘There is no matter 
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which does not become luminous when greatly expanded by ca- 
loric. The light of a candle is produced by the expansion of 
its combustible materials by caloric.’ He thinks that solar 
light *is composed of the matter of the sun so exceedingly ex- 
panded by caloric, as to become phosphorescent and imponde- 
rable.’ These notions, certainly possess the merit of novelty, 
though we doubt greatly whether they wili bear the test of a 
rigid scrutiny. The only fact mentioned in support of this 
opinion is, that according to the experiments of Fusinieri, ‘the 
electric spark drawn from metallic conductors, carries off with 
it a portion of the metal in a state of fusion, or of incandescence.’ 
Besides this wholly inadequate testimony, we have no other argu- 
ments on this interesting point,more satisfactory than such as this: 
‘in the case of a burning candle what is it, (the light) but the 
diffusion of its combustible matter? How does this doctrine 
accord with the well-known fact, that by suddenly and forcibly 
compressing atmospheric air, we produce both heat and light? 

But we must leave these topics, and proceed to the author’s 
main subject, as expressed in the title of the work—terrestrial 
magnetism. 

The general outline of the author’s theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism, may be thus, briefly, stated. Caloric, electricity, and 
magnetism, are essentially the same agent. When caloric is 
unequally distributed in bodies susceptible of magnetism, they 
acquire magnetic polarities. The earth is unequally heated by 
the sun, the equatorial zone being constantly under its calefac- 
tive influence, while the polar regions receive little or no caloric 
directly from this source: hence the magnetic polarities of the 
earth. The magnetic poles of the earth are always ‘at the 
centres of the greatest cold; and the force of the polar attrac- 
tion is proportional to the intensity of cold.’ The dip of the 
needle is caused by an attraction tending to the centre of the 
earth; and would everywhere be the same, if the horizontal 
attraction of the magnetic poles did not divert its centripetal 
tendency. The attractive force of the magnetic poles is exerted 
in a horizontal direction, end decreases as we approach the poles 
or regions of lowest temperature; and, finally, the progressive va- 
riation in the direction of the magnetic needle, arises from a 
corresponding change in the position of the centres of maximum 
cold. 

The principal point in this doctrine, is the position, that the 
magnetic polarities of the earth, are caused by the unequal dis- 
tribution of caloric in the tropical and polar latitades. That 
an unequal distribution of caloric, developes magnetic polarity, 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated by Dr. Seebeck, of Berlin, 
VOL» Il. NO. XI. 67 
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in his interesting thermo-magnetic experiments; and we are 
surprized that the author did not avail himself of the strong 
evidence of these experiments, in favor of his views on this 
subject. Thus, let a piece of thin copper wire, about twelve 
inches long, be connected with a bar of antimony about eight 
inches in length, and half an inch thick, by twisting the ends 
of the wire several times round the extremities of the bar. 
Now if this bar is suspended by hanging the wire on a hook, 
and one of its extremities heated with a small spirit lamp, it 
will immediately become magnetic—the heated end manifesting 
negative and the other end positive magnetic polarity. 

Dr.d’Yelin asserts that he obtained similar effects witha single 
piece of metal. Dr. Green, in his interesting work on electro- 
magnetism, states, that, ‘if a band of any single metal be 
formed into a circuit of any figure, by riveting one of its ends 
near the other, and the projecting end be heated by a flame, 
whilst the circuit is plunged in cold water, this band will become 
magnetic, and its properties may be easily ascertained.’ Dr. 
d’Yelin observes, that all metallic bodies ‘ acquire electro-mag- 
netic properties when their various parts are unequally heated, 
and that the action is stronger as the difference of temperature 
is greater. 

From these facts it seems reasonable to infer, that the mag- 
netic poles of the earth are developed by the unequal distribu- 
tion of caloric over its surface; for the equatorial zone is con- 
stantly under the heating influence of the sun, whilst the polar 
regions receive but very little caloric from this source, and are 
consequently intensely cold. If this be correct, then we ought 
to find the magnetic poles at the centres of greatest cold; 
and the author has brought together a number of authentic ob- 
servations, which prove incontestibly that this is actually the 
case. It has been fully ascertained that there are two magnetic 
poles of unequal attractive powers, in each hemisphere. The 
strongest pole is situated near the northern extremity of the 
American continent, about latitude 72° north, and 102° west 
longitude; the weaker pole is on the north of Asia; in latitude 
85° 12’ north, and longitude 140° 6 east from Greenwich. 
Now it appears from the observations of captains Franklin, 
Parry and Koss, that these portions of the arctic region ‘are 
the coldest parts in the known world ’—the temperature of the 
American centre of magnetic attraction being, however, several 
degrees lower, than that of the Asiatic. Many facts are men- 
tioned by those who have visited the polar seas, from which it 
appears evident, that the mean temperature at the geographical 
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or true pole of the globe, is considerably higher than at the 
magnetic poles. 

The connection of the earth’s magnetic polarities with the un 
equal destro-distribution of temperature in the tropical and polar 
regions, is further illustrated by the fact, ascertained by Haus- 
teen, that the magnetic force always manifests greater intensit 
during winter, than in summer. * This is readily understood, 
when we reflect, that the mean temperature is always nearly 
the same at the equator, while it is from sixty to eighty-five de- 
grees lower at the American north pole during the long winter 
night, than during the long summer day.’ 

We have already stated, that the author considers the dip 
of the needle, as being caused by the attraction of the earth, 
and that it would in every part of the globe assume a vertical 
direction, pointing to the centre of the earth, if it were not 
deflected from this position by the horizontal attraction of the 
magnetic pole. That this is the true cause of the dip, is evi- 
dent, says the author, ‘from the fact that when the needle is 
placed at right angles with the magnetic meridian, it always 
assumes a vertical position; but when turned in the direction 
of the meridian, so as to enable the horizontal force of the 
magnetic pole to influence its direction, it is of course, drawn 
upwards. Now if the dip of the needle, as observed in differ- 
ent places, be the result of two forces, one acting in the vertical 
and the other in the horizontal direction, it is manifest, that 
as the dip progressively increases in passing from the equator 
to the pole, the intensity of the horizontal foree—that is, of the 
attractive power of the magnetic pole, must decrease, in a Cor- 
responding ratio. This, we believe, is a new doctrine in rela- 
tion to the causation of these magnetic phenomena; and it must 
be admitted that the author has fortified it with many very for- 
cible arguments. There are, nevertheless, several considera- 
tions, which appear to throw no inconsiderable degree of doubt 
on the correctness of this view. It seems contrary to common 
sense and experience, to suppose, that a power which emanates 
from a focus, and extends its agency to remote parts, should 
decrease in force, in proportion as we approach its source. That 
which causes the polar direction of the needle, is also the cause 
of its declination or dip. We would explain this phenomenon, 
by ascribing it to the preponderance of the attractive power of 
the north magnetic pole, over the south in the northern hemis- 
phere, and vice versa for the south. Thus,if the needle is at 
the magnetic equator, the attractive force of the north and 
south poles balance each other, and of course, keep the needle 
in a horizontal direction. As we depart from the equator te 
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wards the north, the northern magnetic force predominates 
more and more over the southern, and declines the north end 
of the needle towards the earth. It must be observed that the 
Fregnetism of the earth is not confined to the polar regions. 

he globe is to be regarded as one vast magnet—the magnetic 
power gradually increasing as we depart from the magnetic 
equator, until it arrives at its maximum intensity, at the poles. 
Hence a magnetic needle, not balanced to counteract the dip, 
will be attracted towards the earth by its magnetic power. This 
force would, in all situations north of the equator, give the needle 
a vertical direction, were it not counteracted by the opposite 
tendency of the southern magnetism. As we approach the 
north, the countervailing power of the southern magnetic force 
progressively decreases, while the magnetic attraction of the 
earth increases; and hence the dip increases, in an increasing 
ratio, until we arrive at the poles, where it is at its maximum. 
The author has given a table of nearly two hundred observa- 
tions made at different places of the earth, intended to show 
the correctness of his opinion, that the intensity of the magnetic 
poles decreases, as we approach the polar regions. These ob- 
servations, undoubtedly, appear to justify the author’s inferences 
on this point. Anattention, however, to the isodynamic curves 
of magnetic intensity, as traced by capt. Sabine, will show, 
that.although the intensity of polar attraction as observed on 
different meridians, would seem to confirm the author’s opin- 
ion, yet when observations made on the same meridian are com- 
pared with each other, they afford unequivocal proof, that the 
intensity increases, progressively, as we proceed towards the 
magnetic pole.* 

If the magnetic poles are determined by the unequal distri- 
bution of caloric, and located at the centres of greatest cold, 
then the progressive change in the variation of the needle, must 
depend on a corresponding shifting of the centres of maximum 
cold. That such a change in the position of the centres of 
cold does actually take place, is rendered highly probable by 
the author; and this fact, in connection with those previously 
stated on the subject, presents, undoubtedly, the most satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomena of magnetic yariation, that has 
ever been offered. It appears from many well-attested obser- 
vations, that ‘the Greenland sea was closed with ice from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century. The northern ice, must 
thus have been prevented from floating southward, causing it to 


* See captain Sabine’s letter on thig subject, addressed to professor Fenwick. Silli- 
man’s Journal, vol, xvii, p. 145. 
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accumulate, and cover the arctic sea, and lower its temperature. 
During a long continued accumulation of ice around the northern 
coasts, the rivers would be perpetually frozen up in their beds, 
or accumulated in icy ramparts at their mouths. The valleys 
would be filled with snow and ice-bergs, and the whole surface 
of the northern interior would become a theatre of perpetual 
congelation, from Hudson’s bay, to Melville island. During 
such a state of things, the centre of greatest cold would be 
found near the longitude of Melville island, which is near the 
northern centre of the continent. Accordingly we find, from 
observations made at the university of Cambridge, that the 
magnetic pole was several degrees farther west one hundred 
and fifty years ago than at present; as the western variation was 
then 11° 15’, at Boston, and is now only about 6° west.’ Capt. 
Parry states, that the icy barrier was one hundred and fifty 
miles broader, in Baffin’s bay, in the year 1824 than in 1819. 

The most inexplicable circumstance in relation to magnetic 
variation, is the fact, that there are many localities where the 
needle never deviates from the true geographical meridian. At 
cape Hatteras, and some other parts of this country, there is no 
variation. This phenomenon has never yet been explained. 
The author thinks it probable, that ‘between the points where 
there is no variation, and the true poles, there must be minor 
centres of attraction, which influence the needle more strongly 
than do the magnetic poles, which are farther off.’ 

The latter part of the work is occupied with a series of facts 
and arguments illustrative of the connection between variations 
of temperature and magnetic phenomena, and of the solar origin 
of the earth’s magnetism. The author has introduced many 
highly interesting observations on these topics; but as we have 
already transgressed the limits which we had prescribed to our- 
selves, for this article, we must close our remarks. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that in the general manage- 
ment and arrangement of the materials of this work, there isa 
looseness, and want of logical precision, which lessens, consider- 
ably, we think, the perspicuity and force of the author’s argu- 
ments. It is nevertheless a work of great merit; and those 
who take an interest in its subject, cannot fail to derive both in- 
struction and amusement from an attentive perusal of its con- 
tents. J. E. 
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Sratutes or Oulo AnD or THe NortawesTeRN Territory. Edited by Satmon 
P. Cuase. Cincinnati; Corey and Fairbank. pp. 740. 1833. 


‘Tue first volume of this valuable work has just made its appearance, and we cannot 
but express the high gratification which it affords us to notice such a publication, It 
is one of the most important and expensive enterprises ever undertaken in the western 
country, and it has been executed with great fidelity by all the parties concerned. The 
publishers deserve the highest credit for their public spirit in undertaking such a work, 
as well as for the handsome style in which it has been got up. The paper, printing, 
and mechanical execution altogether, may be pronounced fully equal to the best speci- 
mens of such work produced in any of our eastern cities, and present the most honor- 
able testimony in favor of the workmanship of our country. It is no small recom- 
mendation of this work, that all of it is of western manufacture. The paper was 
made by E. T. Coxe & co. of Zanesville, and the printing and binding done in this 
city. 

This volume contains a Preliminary Sketch of the History of Ohio—Articles of 
Confederation and Constitution of the United States—Deeds of Cession from Virginia 
and Connecticut—Ordinance of 1787—Acts of Congress relative to this territory— 
Constitution of Ohio—United States laws respecting fugitives from justice, naturaliza- 
tion, records, &c.—Laws of the Northwestern Territory—Laws of the state of Ohio, 
down to 1810, inclusive. The repealed statutes are all retained, but carefully pointed 
out, so that the whole of the legislation of the state may be traced from the beginning, 
and a given subject investigated throughout all the changes of legislative action, The 
volume is furnished with ample side-notes, referring to the contents of the sections; 
with marginal references to the decisions of the supreme court of this state; and ex- 
tracts from English statutes on several subjects, such as frauds and perjuries, wills, 
&c. which throw a strong light upon the construction of our own statutes. There is 
also a very perspicuous index. , 

We cannot be expected to give a more particular account of so large a volume, 
and one which at last must depend for its character, upon its practical utility to pro- 
fessional men. ‘The fidelity with which such a work may have been compiled, and 
the convenience of its arrangement, cannot be ascertained by a hasty perusal, and can 
only be tested by the experience of practical men, who will value it im proportion to 
the accuracy and fulness of its details, and the ease with which a subject may be traced 
through its pages. But we will verture to remark that this volume seems to usto con- 
tain all that is necessary in such a book, and a vast deal more than is usual; that the 
arrangement appears to be judicious, and that it certainly contains a body ef useful 
legal information which is indispensable to the lawyer, and is nowhere else collected. 

Had this work been only a reprint of the early laws of the state and territory, 
without note or comment, it would have been an important acquisition to every law 
library, for those statutes are now out of print, and a complete set of them cannot be 
procured. ‘The collection of them, therefore, in a single work, together with the most 
important acts of congress, and the documents containing the fundamental law of the 
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land, was in itself a desideratum. But the references to every successive alteration 
or repeal of a statute, and to the reported decisions, must stamp the work with a high 
value; and we have great reason to believe that this part of Mr. Chase’s task has been 
performed with unwearied diligence, and eminent success. 

The Preliminary Sketch of the History of Ohio, will be found convenient to the 
lawyer, in directing the attention to the leading points in our legislative history, and 
furnishing a ready reference to important facts and dates. Jt is somewhat singular 
that such a state as Ohio should have remained so Jong without a historian. Notice 
has been given of an undertaking by Mr. James, which we anxiously desire to see ac- 
complished; and we have heard of another gentleman, of high standing, who is said 
to contemplate the writing of such a work. We have published some sketches in this 
Magazine, which are valuable as far as they go; but we are not aware of the extent 
of the writer’s plan. But at this moment we know of no authentic account which 
covers the ground occupied by this Preliminary Sketch, which is compiled with great 
care, and written in a classical, pure and easy style. 

This work therefore will be an invaluable acquisition, not only tqevery lawyer and 
public officer, but to every enlightened citizen of the state, as it concentrates the rays 
of a vast deal of knowledge, heretofore floating and inaccessible. Should the work 
even stop here, with the first volume,—which we are assured it will not—this volume 
alone will be worth the cost of the whole three, to which the work is expected to ex- 
tend, simply because the profession could not do without it. Some such work, un- 
dertaken either by the state, or by private enterprise, had become a matter of absolute 
necessity. 

We understand that the editor and publishers intend to proceed immediately with 
the publication of the two additional volumes, which will contain all the laws to the 
present time. It is earnestly to be hoped that the members of the bar, the politi- 
cians, the men of wealth, and of literary taste—all who are interested in the history 
and in the public institutions, will promptly extend their patronage to a work of such 
extensive usefulness, and decided merit, as the one to which we have endeavored to 
invite the notice of the public—a work which does credit to the state, and reflects high 
honor upon its able and spirited editor. 


Mr. Caturn’s Exursition oF Inpian Portraits. 


THERE is now in this city a collection of paintings, which we consider the most ex~ 
traordinary and interesting that we have ever witnessed; and one which constitutes a 
most valuable addition to the history of our continent, as well as to the arts of our 
country. Mr. Catlin, engaged some time since in the very arduous and novel enter- 
prise, of visiting the distant tribes of our western frontiers, for the purpose of painting 
from nature a series of portraits and landscapes illustrative of the country and its in- 
habitants, and has succeeded thus far beyond his most sanguine hopes. He ascended 
the Missouri river, to a point about six hundred miles beyond the Mandan villages, 
and was so fortunate as to procure specimens of Indian life and manners throughout 
the vast expanse of territory which he visited. His gallery now contains about one 
hundred and forty pictures; and we are informed that he has in his possession an 
equal number in an unfinished state, which have not yet been submitted to public in- 
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spection. ‘Those that we have seen include portraits of individeals of twenty-seven 
different tribes. Of each tribe there are several specimens, male and female; usually 
the chiefs, orators, or distinguished warriors, and their wives or daughters—all clad in 
the full-dress costume of the nation. Among them we recognized Black Hawk—by 
far the best likeness that we have ever seen of that distinguished warrior—Neopope, 
the Prophet, and the two sons of Black Hawk, There we saw the ferocious Black- 
feet, the warlike Arickaree, the mild subdued Menomenee, and the bold Sioux, trick- 
ed out in all his savage finery. ‘There is an aged Shawnee chief—a noble fine lobking 
old man—with a countenance that indicates the warrior, the sage, and the patriarch 
of his tribe; and near him a very handsome female, his daughter, with an European 
complexion and contour of feature, which might entitle her to be considered asa 
beauty among the fair daughters of our own land. 

These are not the portraits of the depraved savages who linger upon the skirts tat 
advanced settlements, debased and emasculated by an intercourse with the whites. 
They are those of the manly Indian, as he exists in his own wide plains, joint-tenant 
with the buffalo, the elk, and the grisly bear; and they exhibit in a striking manner 
the distinctive features of the tribes to which they belong. ‘There is a vividness of por- 
traiture, and a degree of life, and truth, and nature, about them, which attests their 
genuineness; and we have no hesitation in assigning to the ingenious artist who has 
collected them with a great expenditure of money, and hazard of life, the merit of ori- 
ginality in the conception of his enterprise, and of talent and fidelity in its exe- 
cution, 

The curious in dress, as well as the connoisseur in physiognomy will find a rich treat 
in surveying this assemblage of savage warriors, orators, and beauties. They will not 
see the wide sleeves or the distended skirts of qur own fair belles; and the Indian beau 
will be seen in a far different costume from that of our more civilized dandy. Instead 
of ostrich feathers, diamond ear-rings, and tortoise-shell combs, the Indian lady 
adorns her head with the plumage of the eagle, and suspends a huge metallic ornathent 
from the delicate cartilage of her interesting nose. Her bloom is heightened with red 
and black paint, and her shoulders covered with the fleece of the mountain goat, or the 
skin of the buffalo. ‘The gentlemen ornament their heads with horns, wolf tails, and 
terrapin shells, and suspend scalps, and bear’s claws from their necks instead of silk 
guard-chains. Some of them have picturesque robes of dressed buffalo skin, fancifuily 
painted and decorated wtih feathers and porcupine’s quills. On the whole, the display is 
fine, and the effect decidedly picturesque, fanciful and elegant. Many of the females 
are handsome—an: we all know that a pretty woman always is an attractive object, ei- 
ther living or on canvass; either arrayed in the dignified graces of the drawing room, or 
waving her dark tresses in the wind that sweeps over the romantic prairies of the 
west. 

Mr. Catlin has taken the likeness of the buffalo, in a variety of different attitudes; 
and his sketches of. this noble animal, quietly grazing on the plain, plunging madly at 
the hunter, or convulsively struggling in the agonies of death, are not the least interest- 
ing in the collection; for these also are drawn from personal observation. 

Our notice was forcibly attracted to a series of four pictures, exhibiting the succes- 
sive scenes of a grand religious ceremony of the Mandans,in which the young men 
who are candidates for the rank of warrior are made to undergo a variety of ingenious 
and excruciating torture. Mr. Catlin was particularly fortunate in being permitted to 
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be present at a solemnity from which strangers are usually excluded; and we have 
no doubt that he has sketched with fidelity those ferocious rites which are known to at- 
tend the graduation of a warrior, but of which we have not before had so authentic 
and minute a description. 

There is also a series of landscapes, embracing views of the scenery of the Mis- 
souri river. ‘To us, who have traversed the prairie in its length and breadth, who have 
gazed with delight over its gracefully swelling surface, its verdant carpet, and its 
millions of gaudy flowers—and have seen the sun rising upon the dewy plain where 
the deer fed and the prairie-fow! strutted—these graphic delineations served to awaken 
agreeable images of past pleasure. ‘T'o others they will communicate valuable infor- 
mation—to all who have never had the good fortune to see a prairie, they will convey 
some idea of the appearance of those vast meadows, so boundless, so beautiful, so 
rich in scenic attraction. ‘The shores of the Missouri have a peculiar and strongly 
marked character. They are like nothing else in nature but themselves; and as many 
years must elapse before the tourist can traverse those vaét regions in comfort and 
safety—we mean the annual tourist, who travels for fresh air and pleasure—the public 
roust, in the meanwhile be indebted, for its knowledge of them, to the pencil of the art- 
ist. We are glad that we have a native artist, who instead of carrying his talents to 
a foreign land, and blunting his sensibilities by the study of artificial models, has had 
the good sense to train his taste in the school of nature, and the patriotism to employ 
his genius on subjects connected with his own country. We are proud of such men 
as Audubon and Catlin—of native artists who are diffusing accurate knowledge of 
natural objects, in the land of their birth, by means of the elegant creations of the 
pencil. : 

We lingered in this gallery of portraits with a melancholy pleasurs. The day will 
come when the pictured sketches of painted warriors and dark maidens, will be gazed 
at with intense curiosity. The race is melting away as the winter snow before the 
vernal breeze. In a few years more we shall know them only in tradition and,song, 
in painting and history, ‘Then will every vestige of this unhappy race be valued, as 
we now prize a relic which bears the classic impress of a Roman or Grecian hand. 
Could even the fairest dream of the philanthropist be realized in the civilization of the 
Indian, the effect of such memorials as those to which we allude, will be the same; 
for the savage will have ceased to exist as such, and only upon the canvass will he be 
seen clad in the barbarian pomp of aboriginal finery, armed with the relentless toma- 
hawk, and decorated with scalps and skins, the bloody trophies of war and the chace. 
Few individuals belonging to any civilized community, will ever see the Indian war- 
rior in battle panoply, guiding the fiery war-horse ; or the Indian wife in her own wild 
wigwam ; or the dark maiden in the pathless forest. For they recede as we approach. 
We shall occupy their hunting grounds, and tread upon their graves; but we shall 
never mingle with them in council or sit by their firesides. There is a curse in our 
touch that withers them. Wherever we come in contact they perish, or are contami- 
nated—they are swept from the face of the earth, or live in degradation. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Catlin’s interesting labors are not to end with this 
collection. His enthusiasm is equal to his genius; and he has determined to persevere 
in his original and noble enterprise so long as the field shall continue to afford mate- 
rials for his pencil, or until he shall have completed a gallery illustrative of the actual 
condition and physical character of our tribes. He will proceed again to the western 
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frontiers next spring—will visit the tribes on this side of the Rocky mountains from 
whom he has not yet obtained specimens,—will then proceed to the Columbia river 
and to California—and perhaps visit some of the islands in the Pacific. 

Besides the products of his own pencil, Mr. Catlin has a valuable museum (not now 
in order for exhibition,) consisting of Indian dresses, weapons, curiosities, &c. ; and will 
be able to test the accuracy of his pictures by displaying the originals of the articles 
of dress in which the characters are drawn. 





Poems. By Miss H. F. Goutp. Second edition, with additions. Boston; Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co. 1833. 

We have been very shy of poetry books since we were inadvertently betrayed into 
reading some of the productions of a certain American poet, who is regularly reviewed, 
and re-reviewed, and lauded to the skies, by every new editor of a new periodical— 
one who may be, and doubtless is, a most amiable, inoffensive, and sentimental gen- 
tleman, and whose thoughts are very pretty poetic thoughts, only that they happen to 
be so much alike as to be rather tiresome to any body but the owner. We turned 
over leaf after leaf, on that eventful occasion, surprised to find what a leafy affair we 
had stumbled upon; for as we passed from page to page, the same verdant foliage 
everywhere saluted the eye. We marvelled to behold such a goodly progeny, all so 
much alike—such a profusion of gurgling streams and waterfalls—such a parterre of 
flowers, ‘ the fair young flowers,’ ‘a beauteous sisterhood,’ ‘ the gentle race of flowers,’ 
«the lovely ones,’ * the wind flower and the violet’—and many more which probably 
would smell as sweet by any other name. We liked the perfume well enough, only 
there was a little foo much of it, and having no disposition to ‘die of a rose in aromatic 
pain,’ we were compelled to lay aside this highly gifted gentleman’s very gurgling, 
and sentimental, and nosegay-like poetry. 

Catch us reading another volume of poetry! Mrs. Hemans was bad enough. A 
bookseller very politely sent the volumes, and pretty things they were,—neatly bound, 
gilt, and lettered, all in very lady-like style. And they were very genteel poems, full 
of beautiful words, and sweet lines; but there were too many words and lines, and too 
much finery for our taste. We were in fault, doubtless; and we have felt humbled 
ever since, at the reflection that we possessed such obtuse sensibilities as to be un- 
touched by the pearly gems that fall in such profusion from the prolific pen of Mrs. 
Hemans. ‘There is no accounting for tastes. We quarrel not with those that can 
weep over the wordy wonders of these and other great geniuses of the sentimental 
school; Moore is good enough for us, if he will quit travelling in search of a re- 
ligion. 

We confess however, that Miss Gould has arrested the growth of a prejudice in our 
mind, against our poetic contemporaries, which was rapidly gaining strength. We 
had begun to fear that the prettiness, and the wordiness, and the sparkling gemmy 
nonsensicality of the American Lake School, as it has been very aptly denominated, 
would pervade the whole of our versification, and effectually banish the grace and 
spirit of nature and genius. Miss Gould has had the good sense to follow the bent of 
her own mind and feelings, and has wyitten with that simplicity, ease, and vigor, 
which can only be reached by genuine poetic talent. Her lines are always spirited 
and graceful, Her images are drawn from the most familiar scenes of life and na- 
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ture. ‘There is kindness, and love, and feeling iu all she says, ‘Totally destitute of 
that dreamy childishness which magnifies a silly thought into a fine affair, or over- 
loads a common idea with meretricious finery, she is content to express her concep- 
tions in the simple language of feeling. How spirited is her Song of the Bees, 
beginning with 

* We watch for the light of the mor to break, 

And color the eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, “Awake! awake! 


For our winter’s honey is all to make, 
And our bread for a long supply.”’’ 


How tender and truly feminine are the lines entitled * The Little Foot!’ 


‘Its print will be in childhood’s hours, 
Traced in the garden, round the flowers; 
But youth will bid it leap the rills, 

Bathe in the dew on distant hills, 

Roam o’er the vales and venture out, 
When riper years would pause and doubt, 
Nor brave the pass, nor try the brink 
Where youth’s unguarded foot may sink.’ 


The feelings and affections of childhood are often touched upon by this lady, witha 
skill and delicacy, whjch evince an intimate knowledge of the workings of the infant 
heart, and a keen perception of the beauties of the youngmind. Few there are who 
understand the heart of childhood—who are acquainted with the susceptibility, the 
ardor, the simplicity, the hopes, the fears, of the young bosom. Yet many undertake 


to portray childhood. It isa favorite theme; but the heart of a child, like that of 


woman, 
ee eeeeeeeeteeeeee ‘ was made 
For poet’s hand alone; 
By other fingers played, 
It yields not half the tene.” 


We like Miss Gould’s lively creations the best. ‘The fashion of poetry-writing just 
now, is to be very fine, stiff, and sentimental, and to clothe our ideas as the ladies do 
their precious little graceful persons, in dresses that would stand alone, and which con- 
ceal the beauty of a good form as effectually asthe deformity of a bad one. Miss 
Gould clothes her gay thoughts in simple attire, and charms by the graceful playfulness 
fo her fancy and the unaffected beauty of her language. How pleasantly, for instance, 
does she describe the doings of the Frost; and which of us have not realized the admi- 


rable truth of these lines: 


‘He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped 
By the light of the mom was seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities and temples and towers; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen.’ 


But we shall never have done, if we continue to select the passages that please us. 
The volume is full of poetic beauty. It is the production of an elegant and cheerful 
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mind, and is full of tender thought, and unaffected feeling. The writer delights by 
her amiability and benevolence, but most of all by her artlessness. Some of our poets, 
in aiming at vast intensity of feeling, become awfully profound and unintelligible, and 
sicken us with their continual excursions to the stars, and their graminiverous propen- 
sities while in the green fields. ‘The lady whose volume has offered us so great a treat, 
is entitled to the praise of writing well without any apparent effort. Pure in thought 
and language, she never violates propriety by far-fetched allusions, or exaggerated 
diction. We hold this to be the greatest beauty of good writing. A thought that is 
worth expressing, will generally appear to most advantage in the simplest attire. A 
grand idea will bear to be ornamented—a mean one may require it—but natural and 
just thoughts neither need the drapery of inflated words, to recommend them, nor 
recieve, when thus disguised, the admiration which they would otherwise deserve. 


Domestic Portrraiturr; or the successful application of religious principle in the 
education of a family, exemplified in the memoirs of three of the deceased children 
of the Rev, Legh Richmond. New York; Jonathan Leavitt. 1833. 


Few writers have been so extensively read as Legh Richmond. If he had written 
solely to obtain celebrity, his highest ambition must have been sated, and his most 
sanguine hopes more than realized. We question whether the works of Scott have 
been more extensively circulated, or more eagerly read than those of this highly vene- 
rated philanthropist. ‘The popularity of Mr. Richmond’s tracts, affords another proof 
of the power—the gigantic, unlimited, and almost mysterious power, of an original 
master mind. ‘There is a magic influence in the productions of such a mind, which 
we feel powerfully acting upon us whenever we come within its sphere; but which we 
can hardly understand or account for. There is scarcely a man who can take up one 
of Scott’s novels, without becoming absorbed in it. No matter how great his preju- 
dices against novel-reading may have been, he feels that his mind is under the influence 
of a master spirit—that he is drinking at a rich fountain—that the treasures of a mind 
greater and higher than his own are poured out before him. A spell comes over him— 
ne reads, condemns, and admires—alternately deplores his own infatuation, and mar- 
vels at the wonder-working genius of the great enchanter, ‘The mortal who can thus 
overmaster and sway the inteJlect of another, is as much superior to the great mass of 
mankind as if he belonged to another race, 

We may search in vain, by the ordinary rules of criticism, for the secret of the popu- 
larity of Legh Richmond’s tracts. They are simple tales of real life, strictly true, 
and unembellished with the graces of style, or the arts of authorship. ‘They make no 
display of learning or accomplishment, nor exhibit any attempt at eloquence or pathos. 
The scenes are laid in the abodes of poverty; the actors are humble cottagers, mise- 
rably poor and wretchedly ignorant. Yet we read their little history with intense in- 
terest, their concerns fasten about our hearts, and our affections become insensibly 
linked with theirs. Such is the power of genius. Whatever it touches it turns to 
pure gold. ‘These simple legends of cottage life—the details of sickness, sorrow and 
privation—the conversations of a good man at the bedside of the sick—the simple 
history of the worship where ‘ two or three’ knelt together—-uninteresting as these may 
seem, they have gone through multiplied editions, and have been read by tens of thou- 
sands of readers, Legh Richmond therefore, is one of the very few successful writers 
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whose name stands without a rival in his own department, and whose fame and in- 
fluence have been extended into every country where the language in which he wrote 
is spoken, 

We naturally feel curious to know all that can be known of sucha man. We ex- 
pect to gain instruction from all that he did and said; and we are seldom disappointed ; 
for such men have original minds—or rather they are the men who have minds, while 
the rest of us are only blessed with memories; they think for the rest of the world, and 
originate ideas for the use of their species. 

‘The volume before us, is a collection of M1. Richmond’s familiar letters to his chil- 
dren, and is useful in showing the topics to which he thought fit to turn their young 
minds. He is said to have been eminently successful in the education of his children, 
and his example is on this account valuable. We need not recommend a volume bear- 
ing the name of this popular writer, and conceive that we do all that is necessary in 
placing the title before our readers. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ALUMNI Society or THE University or Nasu- 
VILLE, at its annual meeting on the 2d of October, 1833. By Wasnineton Bar- 
row, Esq. 

Every day brings us new and cheering suffrages in favor of the great cause of edu- 
cation. Gentlemen of the highest intelligence and talent, are everywhere throughout 
our country, the enlightened advocates of the universal diffusion of knowledge. Mr. 
Barrow’s address is a classical and elegant plea for education, and especially for the 
higher institutions of learning. He ably vindicates our colleges from the vulgar pre- 
judices so commonly indulged with regard to them, and enforces the great truth, that 
‘ the poor should be among the foremost to support and cherish them.’ The views em- 
braced in this excellent production are sound, and are expressed with the perspicuity 
and elegance of the scholar. 


UNIvERsITy oF NASHVILLE. 


Tue eighth annual commencement of this institution took place on Wednesday the 
2d of October last, when the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on sixteen 
gentlemen, and the degree of Master of Arts on forty-four of the Alumni of the 
University, of three years standing and upwards. Orations were delivered by eleven 
of the graduating class. We look with interest for the baccalaureate address of the 
president, a zealous and able champion of literature and education, who usually im- 
proves an occasion of this kind to great advantage. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC STATISTICS. 


Tasre I, Catalogue of Men, who have had a remarkable influence upon the 
affairs of mankind. 
























































Nation | Name, Profession, and Performances. | Birth| Death| Age 
Jew. Abraham, the great progenitor of the Jewish nation, 
through whom the world has been influenced from that | 
day to this. B.C, |1995) 1821) 174 
Barb. Alaric, king of the Visigoths, who more than any one 1 
person, contributed to the destruction of the Roman em- 
pire. 411 
Barb. Alexander the great, founded the Macedonian em- 
pire, and overturned many kingdoms, 356, 323) 33 
‘Eng. Alfred, the great, who reclaimed Great Britain from 
the power of the Danes, and founded a system of wise 
laws. A. D.| 849) 900) 5) 
Eng. Arkwright, inventor of the spinning jenny, who has 
contributed more than any other to the introduction of 
the cotton manufacture, and the consequent cultivation 
of cotton. 1732} 1792) 60 
Eng. Bacon, Francis, who made a total change in the re- 
ceived philosophy, and in the improvement, and diffusion 
of science. 1561 124 65 
France| Charlemagne, emperor of the west, who founded the 
system of modern Europe, and consolidated the French 
empire. 742, 814) 72 
Italy. Columbus, the discoverer of America. 1441} 1506) 65 
Ger. Faust, John, one of the inventors of printing, which 
is revolutionizing the whole world. 1466 
U. S. Fulton, Robert, the introducer of steam boats. 1767; 1815) 48 
Italy. Galileo, who discovered the telescope, and furnished 
the means of observing and calculating the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 1564) 1642) 78 
Por. Gama, Vasco de navigator, who first doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thus introduced the commerce 
with the Indies. 1524 
Greece.| Homer, ‘the greatest of poets,’ who has influenced the 
poetry and literature of all subsequent ages. B. C. | 907 
Ger. Luther, Martin, great chief of the reformation. A.D. |1484) 1546; 62 
Tur. Mahommed, the founder of the Mahometan religion, 
which has prevailed for several centuries, through a large 
portion of the earth. 569} 632) 63 
Eng. Newton, the greatest of philosophers. : 
Rome.| Romulus, founder and first king of Rome. 1642} 1727; 85 
U. S. Washington, George, the father of his country; the 
chief of the American revolution, which was the founda- 
tion of a new order of things in the world. 1732) 1799) 67 
Ger. Schwarts, inventor of gunpowder. 1330 








The reason why the above table is apparently so meagre, is, that the inventors and 
discoverers of many things which have greatly influenced the world, as for example, the 
mariner’s compass, are not known. Another is that, of all the conquerors, as Cesar 
and Bonaparte ; and all the philosophers and literati, who, from time to time, have at- 
tracted the admiration of men, but here and there one have changed fne relations, or 
influenced the concerns of mankind. The above list comprehends nearly all, who are 
known asgreat founders or reformers. 
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Tasie Il, A catalogue of those arts, inventions, or discoveries, which have had 
yreat influence in changing the habits and relations of men, or in controlling the af- 
fairs of the world. 

Arithmetic—By the Arabian figures, or the science of numbers, was introduced 
into Europe by the Saracens of Spain, in the ninth and tenth ceuturies of the chris- 
tianera. Itissupposed, with others of the exact sciences, to have been chiefly culti- 
vated by the Arabs, at Bagdad, the seat of their empire. 

vi stronomy.—Astronomical observ: tions were traced as far back as 2000 years 
before Christ. Lunar eclipses were accurately observed at Babylon, 720 B. C. 
Dionysius was the first who found the true length of the solar year, 289 B. C. The 
procession of the equinozes, and the places and distances of the planets, were discover- 
ed by Ptolemy, after Christ 130. ‘This science wes introduced into Europe by the 
Moors, in 1200. Copernicus revived the true doctrine of the planetary motions, 1530. 
Galileo invented telescopes 1610. Kepler defined the true laws of planetary motions, 
1626. Newton published his system, as now firmly established, in 1687. 

Banks.—Bauks began about the beginning of the ninth century. The bank of 
Venice was established in 1157; that of Geneva, 1345; of England, 1640; Hamburgh, 
1710. Saving banks were first established in England, 1816. Banks produced a 
total change in the mode of doing business, and in the currency of the world, 

Canals.—The first regular chain of canal navigation of which we have any record, 
is that between the Nile and the Red Sea. ‘The authors of this work are now un- 
known. A ca: al was made on the Rhine, by Corbulo, the Roman general, about the 
commencement of the Christian era. The system of modern canal improvement is 
said to have commenced at Milan, in Italy, by Leonardo da Vinci, in the introduction 
of large sluices. Canals have made, and in connection with rail-roads, are now making 
vast changes in the commercial affairs of the civilized world. In Holland alone 
1,400,000,000 of dollars are said to have been expended within three centuries upon 
canals, 

Cotton manufacture.—Cotton was very little used till within a half century. 
The invention and perfection of the cotton machinery by Arkwright, immediately in- 
troduced the manufacture of it in great quantities. ‘The cotton spinning apparatus 
was invented in 1769; till then the quantity of cotton consumed in manufacturing 
was very small; now it amounts to more than 300,000,000 Ibs, annually, and is ra- 
pidly increasing. The change thus wrought in the clothing and in the agriculture of 
large portions of the world is very great. 

Coffee and tea.—The introduct'on of these articles made a revolution in the diet, 
and it might also be said, in the diseases of a large portion of mankind. Tea was 
introduced into Europe by the Dutch East India company in 1591. Coffee was first 
brought into England by Nathaniel Conopius, a Cretan, who used it at Baliol college, 
Oxford, in 1641. 

Colleges—As places of academic instruction, and the conferment of degrees, were 
first known at Paris in 1215. As seats of education for those who are destined for 
high stations, they have had vast influence upon society. 

The compass—lIs one of the greatest, and as to its author, most uncertain of human 
improvements. It was used in Europe, as early as 1180; its variation was observed 
by Columbus in 1492; the dip in 1576. 

The kine poc—Was introduced into England by Dr. Jenner, in 1800. This has 
nearly excluded one of the oldest and most inveterate diseases to which the human 
frame is liable. 

Gunpowder—Was invented in 1330; first used in Spain 1344; first made in Eng- 
land 1418. Gunpowder has made a radical change in the art of war, and a great 
improvement in civilization. It diminished the ferocity and the slaughter of warfare. 

Juries—Were first instituted by Ethelred in 979. The trial by jury is now intro- 
duced into the codes of all constitutional governments, and regarded as the greatest 
safeguard of the people. 

Newspapers and Gazettes.—Papers called Gazettes were first published in Venice ; 
they were introduced into England in 1588—into the United States in 1704. 

Printing—Was first made use of by the Chinese in tables, in 930. It was first 
used with types by Coster, at Haerlem, in 1430, and by Faust in 1444; it was intro- 
duced into England in 1450. 
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Geometry—Like astronomy, was cultivated in very ancient times; the first known 
author was Thales, a Greek philosopher; Euclid, however did more than any of the 
ancients towards the improvement of the science. 

Rail-roads.—These were first used near Newcastle upon Tyre, about 1650. A 
locomotive engine was first employed upon a rail-road in Wales, in 1804. 

Steam Engine—Was first invented by Savary in 1618, for raising water. It re- 
ceived, however, its greatest improvements from Watt, at the close of last century. 

Steam boats—W ere invented by Fitch, in 1794, and first successfully put in opera- 
tion by Fulton in 1807. 

Sunday schools—First established in Yorkshire by Robert Raikes, 1784; became 
general in England and Scotland in 1789. ‘These have made, and are now bringing 
about a great moral revolution in the education of children. 

Wine—Sold as a cordial in 1300. Since then it has constantly increased. 





Augusta, Ga. has been visited by a fire, which destroyed 30,000 dollars worth of 
property. , 

A letter from Cuba states, that the island experienced several severe shocks of an 
earthquake, on the 17th and 20th ult. 

Ata colonization meeting held in New York on the 10th inst. 3,406 dollars were 
contributed. 

At the late commencement of Columbia college, in New York city, 24 young gen- 
tlemen received their A. B. Bishop Doan, of New Jersey, Bishop Otey, of Tennes- 
see, Rev. J. H. Pindar, of Barbadoes, and Rev. C. H. Burroughs, of Portsmouth, 
were made D. Ds. 

Nine young gentlemen graduated at the Centre college, Ky., at the late commence- 
ment. 

Six officers of the first rank in the British army have lately testified that the common 
received report, that ‘beauty and booty,’ were watchwords given before the battle of 
New Orleans, is a falsehood without the least foundation. 

Charles Brown, broker, lately absconded from Boston, after having committed for- 
geries to the amount of $100,000. He carried off this amount in cash, politely sending 
back a note stating the facts, and saying he would not be taken. 

At a recent temperance meeting in Boston, $5,000 were raised to promote the cause 
of temperance. 

Sixty-three persons were prosecuted in Boston during the last three months, for 
selling ardent spirits without a license. 

Fertility of Western New York.—In an article commenting upon the abundance 
of the harvest, the Onondaga Standard asks—‘ What will the farmers down east 
say, when we inform them that we can name individuals in this country, who have 
harvested the present season 1,500, 1,800, and in one instance, 3,000 bushels of 
wheat ? 








